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EDITORIAL. 


MORE MISSIONARY MAGAZINES.—The Fourth-avenue Church, Pittsburg, has 
a subscription-list for the Missionary Macazine longer by fifty per cent than that of 
any other church. The pastor, Rev. Lemuel C. Barnes, tells how it was obtained. 

The lowest club rate of the MissioNARY MacazineE is seventy cents a year, of the 
“Home Mission Monthly” forty cents a year, making the lowest cost of the two, a dollar 
and ten cents per year. A wise layman, Mr. H. K. Porter, said to the pastor, “ All who 
will subscribe for both our missionary magazines this year shall have the two for seventy 
cents ; say that a fund has been provided to make up the difference between that and the 
subscription price.” ‘The pastor pondered a little, and asked if there would be any 
objection to a considerable increase, on those conditions, in the number of subscribers. 
The sure answer was, “The more the better.” Fifty postal-cards brought almost as 
many young members of the church on a stormy night to the parlor of the meeting-house. 
They were selected mostly from among the younger young men and women of the church, 
as those whose hands were not already crowded with church work. By a committee 
of their own they divided the whole church-membership among themselves, for the pur- 
pose of asking every family to subscribe for our two magazines. The result was a list 
larger by twenty-five for both, than any other church has for either one alone. 

Are there not at least a thousand churches in the constituency of the Missionary 
Union which can, and therefore ought to, — ought to, and therefore can, — by this or 
some other method, multiply their subscription-lists to the MacazinE by, say, three to five ? 


PERSONAL. — Professor E. B. Roach and wife of Alton, IIL, sailed from New York, 
Sept. 3, for Rangoon, Burma, where they have charge of the Baptist College. —— Mrs. 
W. F. Armstrong of Moulmein, Burma, has been compelled by the state of her health to 
leave Burma, and will spend the winter at Brighton, Eng. The following missionaries 
sailed from Vancouver, British Columbia, Monday, Oct. 3: Rev. F. G. Harrington and 
wife of Cape Breton, to Tokyo, Japan; Rev. George Campbell and wife of Tecumseh, 
Neb., to the Hakka Mission, Swatow, China; Miss Nellie E. Fife to Sendai, Japan; and 
Miss Emma Inveen, returning to Ningpo, China. 
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BAPTIST BIBLE-DAY.— We again call attention to the fact that Sunday, Nov. 13, 
is designated as Baptist Bible-Day, when it is desired that collections shall be taken in all 
Baptist churches in the United States for printing and circulating the Bible in all tongues 
and among all peoples. Send to C. C. Bitting, D.D., 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., for circulars of information, and for programmes for church and Sunday-school 
services. ‘This is the time to take your collections for Bible work in all the world, 
What is given on this day on the home field of the Missionary Union will be divided 
between the Union and the Publication Society, to be used in circulating the word of 
God at home and abroad. All communications on the subject should be addressed to 
Dr. Bitting, as above. ; 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS will be held in London in 
1888 similar to the great conference of 1878. This will be the third in this series ; 
and the present condition of the missionary work, with the tremendous responsibilities 
and inspiring prospects in nearly all the mission fields, not only make a general mission- 
ary conference suitable, and even necessary, but promise that the coming conference will 
be one of the most important and useful in the history of missions. Robert Scott 
Moncrieff, Esq., is the secretary of the committee ; and he may be addressed at Bible 
House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, Eng. 


THE ENCLISH BAPTIST MISSION on the Congo is greatly bereaved in the death 
of the Rev. T. J. Comber, who has been connected with the mission from the beginning, 
in 1875. He had been very ill with remittent fever, complicated with hematuria and 
sleeplessness, at Underhill station, where he was attended by Dr. Edwin Small of our 
own mission, by whose advice he was removed to Banana, and placed on board the first 
homeward bound steamer in the hope of saving his life. He left on the “ Lulu Bohlen,” 
but died when only a few days from port, on June 27, 1887. By the kindness of the 
captain, the vessel put into Mayumba, where Mr. Comber was buried. The death of Mr. 
Comber is perhaps the severest blow the mission has sustained. His brother, sister, and 
wife have died in the mission, and one brother remains on the field. We extend our 
hearty sympathy to our brethren in this as well as in previous afflictions. May the Lord 
repay double to Africa for all the sacrifices made for that dark land ! 

Since writing the above, intelligence has been received from our own correspondents 
on the Congo, of the death of Rev. H. G. Whitley, one of the most important members 
of the English Baptist Mission remaining after the death of Mr. Comber. We are greatly 
grieved at the multiplied sorrows of our English brethren, and pray that their hearts may 
be comforted, and their faith sustained to press forward in the work, believing that in due 
time they shall reap if they faint not. “He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


THE CASE OF MR. DOANE.—'The Spanish authorities have taken possession of 
the Caroline Islands. Rev. Edward T. Doane, a missionary of the American Board, who 
had been laboring on the island of Ponape for many years, incurred the hostility of the 
person in charge, on account of a misunderstanding regarding some land, and was con- 
fined for fifteen days without trial, and afterward sent to Manila for the judgment of 
the governor-general. This official has dismissed all the charges against Mr. Doane, and 
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written a personal letter, in which he expresses his esteem for Mr. Doane’s character and 
labors, and his high appreciation of the services of the missionaries in the Caroline Islands 
in the thirty-five years since the mission was founded. Official assurance was given that 
in future the missionaries would be protected from interference in their work. This result 
of this case is extremely gratifying ; as, if such outrageous conduct had been allowed on 
the part of the subordinate officials in the islands, the mission work would almost surely 
have been seriously impaired, if not utterly destroyed. 


ARAKAN. — We are giving considerable space to Dr. Rose’s account of his trip in 
Arakan, for several reasons. In the first place, it is a vivid and interesting account of a 
missionary’s experience when on a preaching-tour in the country, and will give our 
readers a good idea of the methods of work, as well as the hardships and difficulties 
encountered. ‘The narrative is also of great interest for the glimpses given of the per- 
manent good left from the mission work done in Arakan so many years ago. The deep 
impression the missionaries made upon the people by their words and lives, the scattered 
few who have been serving the living God alone these many years, the welcome Dr. Rose 
received, and the readiness with which the people listened to his words, because of the 
labors of those who preached the gospel there long ago, and have now passed on before, 
should encourage the hearts of servants of God everywhere to labor on. The word of 
God shall not return to him void and fruitless. This narrative abounds in testimonies to 
the truth of the words, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 


TRACTS. — Some are disposed to undervalue the usefulness of tracts, but the wisest 
pastors and most successful religious workers make free use of these little messengers of 
good. Nine hundred and ninety-nine may be lost ; but the one-thousandth which reaches 
the mark is “like apples of gold in pictures of silver,” and does good enough to pay for 
all those lost, a hundred times over. A lady president of a State Home Mission Society 
always keeps by her a supply of tracts. In sending a letter recently, she slipped in a 
copy of Dr. Gordon’s tract, ‘The Ship Jesus.” The tract fell into the hands of a sister 
of the lady who received the letter ; and she was so moved by the reading of it, that she 
sent at once to the Missionary Union a contribution of seventy dollars and ninety cents 
for the Congo Mission. Send to your district secretary for a supply of missionary 
tracts. 


WORTHIEST EXAMPLES of Christian living are found in heathen lands. Mr. T. A- 
Hok is one of the leading merchants of Foochow, China. He is a Christian, and has 
given very liberally to the mission and educational work at Foochow. Recently he had 
occasion to go to Singapore on business, which detained him about two months. During 
this time he gave himself heartily to Christian work besides attending to his business 
engagements, visiting hospitals and prisons, and speaking at religious meetings on 
Sundays and week-days. He also made several evangelistic trips into the country, 
and encouraged one little church to build a house of worship, contributing himself. 
We do not often hear of Christian business-men in Christian lands doing as well as 
this. 
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ON THE SCRIPTURAL PLAN.— The Hancock, Me., Association, at its annual 
meetings, has followed the usual custom of taking up collections after the feelings of the 
people had been stirred by hearing the needs of the various societies. Some have been 
known to complain the week after of having been “bled at Association,” and yet the 
entire benevolence of the twenty-seven churches did not average one cent a week per 
member. This year, at Franklin, Rev. E. A. Mason preached the annual sermon from 
1 John i. 4 (R.V.): “A fulfilled completed Christian joy gained by giving Christ to 
others.” He presented the needs of the field, and proposed a systematic plan of benevo- 
lence. The ministers discussed the plan privately ; and, after a full and free debate by al 
the delegates in public meeting, it was unanimously voted to do away with the annual 
collections, and have every church canvassed, and every member asked to adopt the 
scriptural plan of weekly giving, or laying by, for missions (1 Cor. xvi. 2). An able com- 
mittee of two pastors and two laymen, then appointed, have met, and decided upon a line 


of work that shall reach all the churches, and all the benevolent objects. What association 
will be the next to organize? 


LET IT BE KNOWN! — Spread it like the leaves of autumn, or rather like “the 
good seed’ sown “on good ground,” that it may bring forth “an hundred-fold.” Let 
all the members in our churches know of it. A family in the Sendai, Japan, Baptist 
church, in order to raise funds to send a daughter to the school for girls in Tokyo, to fit 
her to work efficiently to bring her country-women to Christ, have sold their only impor- 
tant piece of household furniture, — a sans, or chest of drawers, together with their dishes, 
which are so much to this ceremonious, tea-drinking people. These things realized a 
couple of dollars. If they should sell all that remains in the house, — bedding, firebox, 
and all their clothes except those on their backs, — the whole value would be about eight 
dollars. This poor family, “ living from hand to mouth” on the few dollars — probably 
seven or eight — which they can gather per month, are willing to sacrifice even the few 
necessaries of a wretchedly furnished Japanese house in order to give the water of life to 
others. Have you, brother or sister, with all the light of a Christian land illumining 
your duty, ever denied yourself a luxury, a comfort, not to say a necessity, to give money 
to save the perishing? If you have not, read 1 John iii. 17, and seriously ask yourself 
what good proof you have that you are in the way of life. 


E. H. Jones. 


DEPARTURE OF MISSIONARIES. 


Tuurspay, Oct. 6, 1887, a large company of missionaries sailed from Boston in the 
“Catalonia” of the Cunard Line for Burma and India. 


The following are their names 
and destinations : — 


TO BURMA. 
Rev. F. H. Evetern, returning, to Rangoon. 
Rev. B. F. Turner and wife of North Middleborough, Mass., to Tavoy. 
Rev. J. E. Cummincs and wife of Biddeford, Me., to Henzada. 

Rev. H. H. Tivse and wife of Barry, Ill., to Prome. 

Miss S. J. Hicsy, returning, to Bassein. 
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Miss Brruta Wepr of Milwaukee, Wis., to Bassein. 
Miss A. B. Harris of Winterset, Io., to Bassein. 
Miss E. R. Suons of Lodi, Wis., to Toungoo. 


TO ASSAM. 
Miss C, E. Purssett of Springfield, O., to Nowgong. 


TO INDIA, 


Rev. D. H. Drake, returning, to Madras. 
Miss JOHANNA ScuurF of New Haven, Conn., to Madras. 
Miss Leoni CuuteE of Strathroy, Ont., to Palmur. 

Miss Lavinia Meap of Luverne, Minn., to Ongole. 


Besides these, three Karens were of the party, who had been in this country for edu- 
cation, and are now returning to Burma to labor for their people, —Hemmai Klaipo of 
Toungoo, Zebedee Thahoo of Rangoon, and Maria Higby of Bassein; making sixteen 
missionaries and three natives, nineteen in all. 


A FAREWELL SERVICE was held in Tremont Temple Wednesday evening, Oct. 5, to 
take leave of the departing missionaries. It was one of the most interesting meetings of 
thekind. Rev. E. J. Haynes, pastor of the Union Temple Church, presided. The mission- 
aries present were happily introduced to the congregation by Dr. Murdock, the Foreign 
Secretary of the Missionary Union. Very appropriate and stimulating remarks were 
made by Rev. H. H. Tilbe, Rev. B. F. Turner, Rev. J. E. Cummings, and Rev. D. H. 
Drake, of the company about leaving; and also by Mr. John M. Foster, who goes to 
Swatow, China, in a few weeks; and Rey. K. O. Broady, D.D., president of the Bethel 
Theological Seminary, Stockholm, Sweden. Dr. A. J. Gordon followed in his usual 
impressive manner, and Dr. Murdock took leave of the missionaries in a tender and 
instructive farewell address. A solemn and abiding impression was made upon all pres- 
ent by the unanimity with which all the missionary speakers ascribed their wish to go to 
the foreign field, to a desire to obey the call of God, which had come to them so clearly 
that they could not mistake the voice. The departing company is a noble band of 
brethren and sisters. We may look for grand and successful labors from them. Let us 
bear them, one and all, in earnest and continual remembrance before the God of missions, 
that he will keep them from danger and disease, bring them to their fields in safety, and 
bestow an abundant blessing through the Holy Spirit upon their efforts for his kingdom 
and glory. 


A LARGE COMPANY of friends gathered on the wharf in East Boston Thursday 
morning to give farewell to the missionaries. Good-bys were said with many a “God 
bless you;” and before the steamer left the dock, those on board and those on shore 
joined in singing, “ Ye Christian Heralds,” ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” “ From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” “ My Country, ’tis of thee ;”’ and tears of sorrow at parting, and smiles of 
joy in the Lord, freely mingled. As the friends so soon to part joined in songs of 
praise, the situation was thrilling in all the elements of Christian heroism and devotion. 
It will never be forgotten by many, at least, who were permitted to share in its deeply 
impressive experiences. 
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“A HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS.” 


Ir has been a serious defect in our denominational literature, that there has been no 
history of the Baptists worthy of the name. This lack has now been happily supplied in 
the goodly volume issued under the name of the Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D., by Bryan, 
Taylor, & Co., of New York. The book is substantial, and even elegant, in style, witha 
plain print on good paper, which adds much to the value of the contents in the pleasure 
of reading. 

The history of the Baptists is a large subject, and, to be adequately treated, demands 
a wide survey of the development of the Christian religion from the time of Christ. Dr. 
Armitage has chosen to treat the history according to principles. In this way he has given 
a very full survey, not only of the growth of the Baptists as a denomination, but of the 
distinctive Baptist doctrines from the beginning of the Christian era, and so has given us 
a volume which will be a compendium of what is peculiar in Baptist belief and practice. 
A simple analysis of the contents will show the breadth and comprehensiveness of the plan, 
and will suggest how desirable it must be to have in convenient form information on such 
a wide range of topics covering so completely all that will be desired by the general public 
regarding the Baptists. Of the 978 pages, 154 are devoted to the New-Testament Period, 
171 to Post-Apostolic Times, 97 to the Era of the Reformation, 193 to the Baptists of 
Great Britain, and 299 to the Ameriean Baptists. It is to be expected that others will have 
different views from Dr. Armitage as to methods of treatment and the proportions to be 
observed in writing of various subjects. For ourselves, while we unqualifiedly commend 
the analysis of the work, we are disappointed to find that sixty-five pages are given to John 
Bunyan, and only eight to the magnificent missionary work of the English Baptists ; and, 
although we are writing in Boston, we can hardly reconcile it with a due sense of propor- 
tion, that, in a work of this character, one-half as much space should be given to Boston 
Baptists as to our foreign missionary work, beginning with Adoniram Judson. We also 
notice a want of unity in the treatment of the various topics, — foreign missions, for 
example, being presented in the features of the work abroad, with little reference to the 
societies, or those who have been prominent in their conduct ; while home missions are 
singularly treated in biographical sketches of the corresponding secretaries. There are 
minor mistakes which might be noted, but they are perhaps not more than would be 
expected in a work of this compass. It could hardly be perfect. It is the only book in 
its field at all adequate to the subject ; and we are glad that the plan is so complete, the 
work so well done, and the book published in such an attractive and comfort-giving style. 
It is a book which no intelligent Baptist can afford to be without. 


REV. E. C. LORD, D.D. 


INFORMATION has been received by cable of the death of Rev. Edward C. Lord, D.D., 
at Ningpo, China, Sept. 17, 1887; but particulars have not come to hand. When last 
heard from, he was in his usual health. His sickness must have been short, and the news 
of his death is as startling as unexpected. 

Dr. Lord was born in Carlisle, N.Y., Jan. 22, 1817, and had completed his three- 
score years and ten in the vigor of useful service. He was graduated from Madison 
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University in 1844, and Hamilton Theological Seminary in 1846, in the class with John 
S. Beecher. Having been appointed a missionary of the Missionary Union, Feb. 23, 
1846, and ordained in Preston Hollow, N.Y., Aug. 27 of the same year, he sailed from 
New York in the ship “ Houqua,” Jan. 5, 1847, and June 20 reached Ningpo, where he 
continued to live and labor, with brief intervals, until his death. He visited the United 
States in 1851-53 on account of the failure of the health of his wife, — formerly Miss Lucy 
T. Lyon, for six years a teacher in Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. She died at Fre- 
donia, N.Y., May 5, 1853. He was again bereaved in the loss of a companion in 1860. 
In 1863 Dr. Lord’s relations to the Missionary Union were severed, and he served as 
consul of the United States at Ningpo for many years. The nature of his duties in that 
office permitted him to devote much attention to missionary work ; and his connection 
with the society was resumed Sept. 22, 1874, but without salary until his appointment as 
consul was withdrawn a few years ago. In 1869 he received the degree of doctor of 
divinity from his A/ma Mater. Having suffered the loss of his wife in 1881, he married 
in 1884 Miss Flora B. Lightfoot of the mission in Ningpo, who survives him. To her, . 
and to the surviving children, we offer our sincere sympathy in their affliction. 

Dr. Lord was one of the few veterans remaining on our missionary-roll. The date 
of his appointment carries us back to the days of small things and difficult labors, as com- 
pared with the great openings and magnificent prospects of to-day. He wrought long 
and wisely and well in the Master’s service, and left the field just as the harvest is about 
to be gathered. For him is the reward of the sower. Great may the multitude be who 
shall gather the ripening fruit ! 


REV. CHARLES L. HIBBARD. 


WE learn with sorrow of the death, in Providence, R.I., Sept. 30, of the Rev. Charles 
L. Hibbard, formerly a missionary of the Union in Moulmein, Burma. Mr. Hibbard was 
born in St. Armand, Canada East, Dec. 21, 1823, and was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity, and from Rochester Theological Seminary in 1852. He was ordained in Provi- 
dence, R.I., Sept. 14, 1852. His appointment as a missionary dates from 1851 ; but he 
sailed from Boston, Sept. 18, 1852, tor Burma, where he labored for nearly fourteen years, 
returning to the United States, June 8, 1866. As it was impossible for him to return to 
Burma, on account of Mrs. Hibbard’s inability to endure the climate of that country, 
Mr. Hibbard resigned his connection with the Missionary Union, May 12, 1868. Since 
his resignation he has filled successfully and usefully three pastorates in Vermont, — at 
Chester eight years, at Vergennes four years, and at Middlebury four years. The latter 
church was founded under his ministry. From here he retired a few years ago, to make 
his home in Providence. 

Mr. Hibbard was a man of modest and quiet demeanor, but earnest and faithful in 
all his duties. He endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact, and will be 
much missed in the circles in which he was accustomed to move. His wife survives him ; 
and with her, and his many bereaved friends, we mourn the departure of a true man and 
Christian, of whom it may be said our loss is his unspeakable gain. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBYECT.— THE WORKERS AND THE WORK. 


[The references are to this number of the MaGazing. ] 


. Praise Service. 
. Prayer. 
. “Personal” (p. 415). 
“Departure of Missionaries” (p. 418). 
“A Farewell Service” (p. 419). 
. “A Large Company” (p. 419). 
. Singing: “ Ye Christian Heralds.” 
. Scripture (Isa. lii.). 
. Prayer for the missionaries on their way to the 
mission fields. 
. Singing: “ From Greenland’s icy mountains.” 
. “Let it be known” (p. 418). 
. “A Working Collier” (p. 437). 
. “A New Departure” (p. 438). 
“All are to go” (p. 439). 
. Singing: “I am Thine, O Lord.” 


16. “Large Fields on the Upper Congo.” (First 
and second paragraphs) (p. 427). 
17. Mr. Banks’s letter from Africa (p. 437). 
18. Mr. Jones’s letter from Japan (p. 436). 
19. Singing: “ Forth to the harvest field we go.” 
. Dr. Bunker’s letter from Burma (p. 435). 
- Mr. Kelly’s letter from Upper Burma (p. 435). 
. Mr. Powell’s letter from the Telugu Mission 
(p- 436). 
. Dr.Clough’s letter from Telugu Mission(p. 436). 
. Brief prayer of thanksgiving for the fields 
and the harvests. 
25. Collection. 
26. Singing: “ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 
. Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


HEATHENISM IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


BY WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D. 


THE experiences of heathen nations in their 
long wanderings from God are being har- 
vested for use. They are to render to Chris- 
tianity a service of a peculiar kind. They con- 
tribute nothing positive to the make-up of 
Christianity, but they will contribute some- 
thing that is negative. Their own failures 
will justify and exalt Christianity. 

The thinkers of the West are, many of 
them, full of a philosophical and religious 
speculation, which is anti-Christian. Accord- 
ing to this, all religion is but a growth. Moral- 
ity is but an aggregate of experiences of utility 
hoarded by successive generations. The idea 
of one supreme God is but an elimination 
from the crudities of fetichism. Civilization 
is but an accident of race and climate. Those 
men deny the unity of the race. They treat 
with contempt the historic annals written by 
Moses, while they exalt those handed down 
by Zoroaster and Confucius. 

In applying a touchstone to such affirma- 
tions, our own minds are fully satisfied with 


the Bible alone. But these men appeal to 
human experience: to experience, then, let 
them go. It is evident, however, that an ex- 
perience to be of any value on such issues 
must not be local, nor be the experience of one 
branch of the human family, or, indeed, of 
several of them. It must be the full, rounded 
experience of the human race in its totality. 
That kind of evidence is being rapidly gath- 
ered. While preaching the gospel to the hea- 
then, to save them from death, missionaries 


-have found themselves doing another work 


they did not anticipate. They are taking the 
depositions of heathen nations, and bringing 
them into court. 

Nothing is more wonderful in these days 
than the digging up of buried evidences of the 
truth of history. At the moment of need, some 
hidden spring is sure to be discovered, whether 
indicated by the finger of God, or the witch- 
hazel of science. Modern historical criticism 
began to apply its method to the destruction 
of the old belief about Troy. Suddenly up 
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from the trenches rises Dr. Schliemann, bear- 
ing in his arms the regalia of Priam’s court. 
That same criticism assails the Bible records 
of Genesis and of the Book of Kings. In 
comes Rawlinson, laden with the baked cylinder 
archives of Nebuchadnezzar. It is probable 
we have only begun to bring up God’s hidden 
evidence of the truth of sacred history. Ori- 
ental remains are to be found in Ceylon, and 
in India, and in Central Asia, that may yield 
results inferior only to those of Egypt and 
Birs-Nimroud. There, may be yet unearthed 
other Rosetta stones, whose occult hieroglyph- 
ics shall fill the gaps remaining on the his- 
torical chart. The dukes of Bashan, and the 
kings of Assyria, and the queens of Ethiopia, 
may yet answer the suéfena of modern re- 
search, as old Pharaoh has just done in Egypt. 
The dead of the ages are coming into court. 
When God has a purpose to accomplish, 
some Samuel will rise up, even though a witch 
of Endor may be the scrivener to issue the 
summons. 

On all these speculations as to the origin of 
beliefs, the heathen will have some testimony 
to offer. Their historic continuity runs back 
to the very morning of history itself. Their 
conceptions of religion, corrupted though they 
are, trace an unbroken genealogy back to a 
monotheistic head. They are, therefore, an 
authority on some of these points. It is time 
Christianity should take its turn at cross- 
examination. Hitherto these uncircumcised 
savans have conducted the examinations to 
suit themselves. In our ears have been dinged 
the sounding catchwords of these oracular an- 
tiquarians, — “the age of stone,” “the age of 
bronze,” “the age of iron,” to all of which 
there is no objection; but now we hear of “ the 
era of animism,” “the era of fetichism,” “the 
rise of polytheism,” “the evolution of mono- 
theism,” “the different ethnic origins,” “the 
ancient chronologies of India and China,” and 
the heathen Tau, or reason, which antedated 
the Christian Logos. All this do we hear with- 
out end. 

These writers assume, as beyond doubt, 
that the records of heathen nations, so far as 
they are accepted as truthful, must tell heavily 
against the Bible. It is not so. These mat- 
ters so quickly disposed of by them, are not 
beyond dispute; they are just coming into 
dispute: the traditions of these buried nations, 
when stripped of their fables, are found to be 
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wholly on the side of Bible truth. The way 
to confute such assertions, is to re-examine 
the witnesses. Only a few years ago, the vast 
sweep of the chronology of China was flaunted 
in our eyes. It was said that at least several 
thousand years of dynastic history was therein 
contained. And so the brazen statement 
stalked unrebuked up and down the columns 
of sceptical cyclopedists. Recently, a thor- 
oughly competent missionary, Rev. Dr. Chal- 
mers, took the subject up, and showed be- 
yond: question, that the truthful history of 
China runs back only to within a century or 
two of the flood, giving them just time to get 
their nation launched from the plain of Shinar. 

When, therefore, the Comptes, and the Mills, 
and the Van-Hartmans, and the Viscount 
Amberleys, extol the results of nation wor- 
ship; affirm that the idea of God is but an 
evolution of human thought; that morality is 
but a stalactite formed by the slow droppings 
of expediency ; that primitive tradition is ig- 
norant of any creative agency beyond matter, 
force, and motion, —then the heathen them- 
selves will enter the witness-box against them. 
The Vedic hymns are full of saltpetre, out of 
which such men as Joseph Cook may manu- 
facture their giant-powder. The analects of 
Confucius will furnish plenty of blister-steel 
to face the sledge-hammer that will knock 
such theories to pieces. 

“You come to us,” these heathen will say, 
“with what you call a theology of advanced 
thought. What is new to you, is old to us. 
You are replenished from the East. What you 
call new, is the fustian of our faded dreams. 
The new robes you are donning with such em- 
phasis of parade, are the worn-out ‘duds’ of 
our old Sanscrit thought, altered to suit your 
Western forms. 

“You say the idea of God is a growth. 
Come to us, and we will show you the oss a 
itis a growth. We are yet in the land of our 
fathers, and we can still point out to you the 
old caravan track through which, across the 
desert, our fathers turned their backs on El 
Shaddai. We can introduce you to these same 
ancestors at a time when as yet they pos- 
sessed the light of the glory of the uncorrupt- 
ible God. We will show you the steps in the 
process of descent. We first ascribed the 
glory of the uncorruptible One to images made 
like unto corruptible man, and then to flying 
creatures of the air. Then we came down to 
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the four-footed beasts of the field ; and, as we 
sank lower and lower, we reached the fetich- 
ism of creeping things. 

“You say that ideas of morality are a growth. 
We will show you at the fountain-head of our 
national life a morality so pure that four thou- 
sand years of sin have not corrupted it wholly. 
We will put into your hands writings contem- 
porary with those of your own Moses, in 
which the nomenclature of a perfect morality, 
such as truth, integrity, faithfulness, honesty, 
uprightness, and purity, are found in ‘such 
completeness, that the ethics of all time out- 
side of the gospel have made no addition to 
it. Admit us to your symposium, after your 
Martineaus, your Professor Cliffords, and 
your Frederick Harrisons, have spoken, and 
we will give you a practical illustration of what 
it is to have a morality divorced from a pure 
religion. Your Spencer offers you a sociology 
without any God in it. That is what we have 
had from ancient days. Come out here, and 
we will show you the ripe fruit of it. You 
want to impart this same knowledge to your 
children. If you do, you will set them to 
hatch cockatrice’s eggs, and weave the spider’s 
webs. He that eateth of their eggs dieth, and 
that which is crushed breaketh out into a 
viper. You have just launched a theory of 
another probation for those who have not 
done their best under a first probation, or, 
perhaps, you had better say, to get at its real 
inwardness, for whom God has not done his 
best. When challenged for your proof of it 
from your Bibles, you cannot find it. You get 
it out of your philosophy, and your philoso- 
phized conception of what ought to be the 
nature of things, in your opinion. You appeal 
to us, and you say we feel the need of such a 
doctrine. If we did, we have got a system of 
probation worth a dozen of yours. We have 
been brought up in the belief that an innumer- 
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able series of probations, one after the other, 
awaits the man who is defective here. Yet 
these things have not saved us, or lifted us 
up, or helped us in any way. What do we 
want with your one-more-chance probation, 
when our own system gives them to us by the 
hundred? and when, if you follow out your 
own logic, your own Jehovah, instead of grant- 
ing one more, ought to grant us twenty more, 
if so many should be needed? He is bound 
by some sort of obligation to you, to keep on 
trying for ages upon ages, and eons upon eons, 
and kalpas upon kalpas, until every fallen spirit, 
including Judas, and even Satan and all his 
host, are restored to the places from which by 
transgression they fell. To that logical ter- 
minus, you must all of you come. When you 
get there, you will find us waiting for you, and 
ready to initiate you into the next step in eso- 
teric Buddhism. You are being carried away 
with spiritualism. It is a new thing to you. 
We had it all — mediums and planchettes, and 
every thing—a thousand years before you 
were born. We talk plainly about it. We as- 
cribe the whole thing to demons. You ascribe 
it to your departed friends. 

“You say that hell is a creation of the 
Christian thought; then, how do you account 
for our belief in it? Destroy all knowledge 
of the hell of the Bible, and we will reproduce 
it from our own conviction of righteous neces- 
sity. You are coming not to believe in the 
existence of devils. We have not got that far 
yet. We know better. You believe in salva- 
tion by character. That is just what Confu- 
cianism has taught for twenty-five hundred 
years, and yet what are the results?” 

And so, missionaries are gathering mate- 
rials for a final hearing on the great question 
of comparative religion, and the heathen are 
to furnish testimony. 


SLAVERY ON THE LOWER CONGO. 


(FROM “THE RIVER CONGO,” BY H. H. JOHNSTON.) 


THE mouth of the Congo is comparatively 
simple and undivided when compared with 
the great deltas of the Nile, the Niger, and 
the Zambesi. In fact, this is one of the first 
impressions which gives an air of “newness ” 
to the river, and suggests that its present 


outlet into the Atlantic Ocean may not be of 
very ancient date. That the Congo in many 
directions is trying to force its way to the sea 
by means of smaller branches, I am inclined 
to believe, as many of its so-called “creeks ” 
between Boma and the sea, though at present 
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remaining blind alleys, yet have gained in 
length in the memory of the European settlers 
on the Lower Congo; and it is the opinion of 
some who know the country, that the river 
may ultimately force a way to the sea at 
Kabinda by means of a branch outlet from 
Boma (the present “ Crocodile” River behind 
the settlement). The aspect of the mouth of 
the Congo, with its two opposite points of 
Padrao and Banana, is rather curious. They 
seem like the last fragments of the ancient 
coast-line through which the river has broken. 
Point Padrao is a spit of marshy land covered 
with splendid forest, and fringed with break- 
waters of mangrove, and clumps of beautiful 
fan-palms. Banana Point is a little peninsula 
of sand, which on one side is lashed by the 
breakers of the Atlantic, and on the other 
meets the brunt of the mighty Congo. Its ex- 
istence is only saved or prolonged by rows of 
stakes driven into the shore, while the beach is 
fortified and raised by masses of large stones. 
Why such an unmeaning name was given 
to this sandy promontory by the Dutch, who 
first christened it, I do not know: certainly it 
is no longer applicable, for not a banana is to 
be seen growing there. However, the name 
sticks to it, and is known far and wide now; 
for Banana is an important settlement, and is 
likely to become more so in the future de- 
velopment of the Congo, on account of being 
the only good and safe harbor at its mouth. 
On this narrow strip of land, where space is 
valuable as in some civilized cities, there are 
three separate factories, of which, that belong- 
ing to the Dutch Company is by far the 
largest and most important. On the ground 
occupied by this establishment many hand- 
some palms are planted, to aid with their 
roots in keeping the loose soil together. 
Where the peninsula is joined to the main- 
land, it is all overgrown with giant mangroves, 
and is very marshy in character, being, to all 
intents and purposes, an island; for it is im- 
possible to reach the high ground beyond, 
otherwise than by water. On the inner side 
of the little promontory is a deep and capa- 
cious inlet of the Congo, where there is room 
for a whole navy to be moored. Here ships 
of the greatest size can be anchored within 
fifty yards of the shore. 

The Dutch trading company of the Nieuwe 
Afrikaansche Handels Genootschap, occupies 
nearly half Banana Point, and its site is 
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healthy; for the narrowing strip of land is 
swept by the sea-breezes ; and all the washed- 
up refuse of the shore, together with the 
garbage thrown out of the houses, is soon 
gobbled up by the scapulated crows. These 
useful birds are wisely protected at Banana, 
and are, in consequence, very tame, assem- 
bling in numbers on the sandy shore to de- 
molish and consume all putrefying matter 
that the land-crabs are too slow to eat. The 
Dutch establishment is very large, and the 
white employees are perhaps nearly forty in 
number. Kruboys, Krumanos, and Kabindas 
are used for all the ruder labor in the facto- 
ries and steamers belonging to this company ; 
and there are probably from three to four 
hundred of these “niggers” in the employ 
of the Dutch at Banana Point. There is a 
subtle distinction between Krudoy and Kru- 
man, or, to use its Portuguese form, Krumano. 
The Kruboy comes from Sierra Leone and 
the Liberian coast, and is much sought for 
throughout West Africa as an invaluable labor- 
er well worthy of his hire. He is very inde- 
pendent, and invariably returns home at the 
expiration of his term of service, and lives a 
rollicking life amongst his relatives before he 
re-engages. The “Kruman” is an artificial 
name given to the indigenous slaves of the 
country,— men, for instance, of the Lower 
Congo tribes, that are sold by their chiefs to 
European merchants, who, in order to avoid 
shocking British susceptibilities, call them by 
the Portuguese rendering of Kruman (or Kru- 
boy); viz., Krumano. Then, “ Krumanos” are 


‘also obtained by other means than payment. 


If a native in these countries steals from a 
white man, he is compelled to become his 
slave, unless his people are prepared to pay a 
large indemnity. Naturally, in nine cases out 
of ten, they do not care to do so; so the un- 
happy “ nigger” who has been caught stealing 
a handful of tobacco or a piece of cloth (perhaps 
spread out as a bait), becomes the slave of 
the white man he has robbed. Such is the 
custom of the country, and one that seems to 
meet everybody’s views just at present. The 
native chief rules over a great number of sub- 
jects, and can easily part with one or two if 
“squared,” and the white man stands greatly 
in need of black servants, —not independent 
freemen, like Kruboys or Kabindas, that will 
leave him to return to their own country just 
as they are getting to know his ways, but a 
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submissive slave that has no choice but to 
follow his master everywhere, and remain with 
him always, knowing well what he may ex- 
pect if he runs away—and is caught. Slavery 
certainly exists on the Lower Congo, as much 
as it ever did: the only difference is, that it is 
internal, so to speak, and that, owing to the 
vigilance of British cruisers and the absence 
of a lucrative market nowadays, slaves are 
no longer exported from the Congo as in 
former days. And slavery will continue to 
exist, no matter under what name, as long as 
European merchants stand sorely in need of 
labor, and native chiefs are willing to “ap- 
prentice”” or sell their superfluous subjects 
for an important consideration in gin, cloth, 
or guns. Any traveller who visits the facto- 
ries on the Lower Congo,— except perhaps 
in those belonging to the English,— may see 
groups of slaves in chains who are so pun- 
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ished for having run away ; and if he arrives 
at a time when a slave has just been recap- 
tured, — possibly by his own relatives, who 
have brought him cheerfully back, sure of a 
reward, — he will have an opportunity of 
studying the application of the formidable 
cow-hide whips to the runaway’s skin, and see 
the blood spurt from his well-flogged back. 
Asa rule, I am bound to say the Krumanos 
are kindly treated. They are well fed, and 
have their wives and children often with them 
in their huts. If they were allowed to regain 
their liberty at the end of seven years of 
service, without being forced to renew their 
contract, there would not be so much harm 
in this system. The Portuguese method of 
government apprenticeship is one tolerably 
free from abuses, and would work well on the 
Congo. 


LARGE FIELDS ON 


THE UPPER CONGO. 


REV. J. MCKITTRICK, EQUATOR STATION. 


I HURRIEDLY mentioned that we had been 
up the Lolanga and its northern tributary, the 
Lopoli, and that the people on the banks of 
the Lolanga are all Lankundu. It will interest 
you still further to know that the Iluke, and 
also the Juafa (Yuafa), are peopled by the same 
tribe — better say tribes, as the tribal mark of 
the Bololo differs much from that of the Ban_ 
kundu; but they speak the same language, 
Very little is as yet known of this river. Mr, 
Grenfell, who ascended it, was forced to turn 
back, owing to the hostility of the natives. 
From all inquiries I find that it is a very im- 
portant river, and well inhabited. 

Near the head waters, there is a very power- 
ful chief named Mpongi, an influential man, — 
so very great, the people tell me, that he re- 
mains at home while he sends off his men to 
make war. To sum up, that means that the peo- 
ple of the Lolanga, Ikelemba, Iluke, and Juafa 
speak the same language. Is not our position 
unique? I do not know of another mission 
placed in the same position as we are, and sur- 
rounded by the same high privileges. The 
difficulty, it has been contended, was the many 
different languages to be met with in tropical 
Africa. Such, you will see from this, is to 
some extent without a foundation. Would 


God the Baptist churches of America would 
arise in their might, and take full possession 
of all these four rivers for the Saviour ! 

I should have reached this station in 1884; 
but, owing to the short-handed state of the mis- 
sion, I was kept down on the lower river. 
However, I reached my destination Aug. 8, 
1886; and ever since, I have been engaged in 
the study of the language, and am thankful to 
note progress. 

At our morning services we have often 
many strangers, and some from a distance; so 
they on their return can tell the story of “ In- 
gakomba tolanga.” This place is very central, 
and well adapted for missionary work, and will 
(D.V.) serve as a base-station for working the 
other rivers. Sometimes many strange ques- 
tions are put regarding God and his truth. I 
remember in August last, when I told the peo- 
ple of the coming eclipse, I had a visit from the 
village blacksmith: after making many inquir- 
ies regarding it, he said, *‘ I’ll shoot Inzakomba 
if I see him.” These names are connected 
with the Deity, Inzakomba, Jibanza, and Ilele; 
and I am inclined to think, that, as this is car- 
ried down by tradition, it may have also con- 
veyed the idea of a trinity to them. This is 
not at all to be wondered at, seeing that Chris. 
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tianity existed in Abyssinia at such an early 
date. 

After the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Christians, the fact of the existence 
of a church in Abyssinia was lost to the Chris 
tians of the West. The first discovery, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gobat, appears to have been made 
by some adventurers sent out by King John II. 
of Portugal, who sailed as far as Zaire. Inthe 
kingdom of Congo, they heard for the first time 
of the Christians of Abyssinia! To receive 
such information at the Congo, “in the kingdom 
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of Congo ” it must have been transmitted from 
tribe to tribe until it reached the Lower Congo, 
and thus the news carried to Europe. This 
people have no idols, as in the Lower Congo. 
The word Inkisi (idol) on the lower river, 
means dumb among these people. It is my firm 
belief that they had no idols in the cataract 
region previous to the introduction of Roman 
Catholicism. I have never yet met with one 
anywhere in the ‘interior, and, after making 


many inquiries, cannot find the trace of 
any. 


A TRIP TO ARAKAN.-—III. 


BY A. T. ROSE, 


RaMREE, Jan. 22; 9 A.M. 

WE are off for Cheduba ina large Arracanese 
boat, looking light and frail, and half as broad 
as long,—the Tsit Kai and four or five fol- 
lowers, myself, two preachers and one servant, 
and five boatmen, such as they are. We start 
at high ebb, and as the water soon turns down, 
we quickly glide to the mouth of Ramree River, 
eight miles. A storm is brewing, the sky is 
overcast, heavy clouds follow one another in 
quick pursuit, a little rain. “ What’s up?” — 
“Oh ! it won’t amount to any thing; never have 
rain or storm this time of the year.” We go 
forth from the mouth of our little river on the 
swift current, and in ten minutes are tumbling 
amid the spiteful billows, and confronted by 
a strong wind in our teeth. We put back 
sharp, and drop anchor in the mouth of the 
creek for twelve or fifteen hours. 

The Tsit Kai tells the following bit of his- 
tory: “ About a hundred years ago, soon after 
the Burmese conquered Arracan, a general, 
with fifteen hundred troops, came to Ramree, 
and because the men of Ramree had not sub- 
mitted, and brought in tribute, to the Burmese, 
took about seven hundred of the people of the 
town, and drove them down here to this arm 
of the sea, and, just around that point in that 
beautiful cove, tied them all down to the 
ground at low water; and when the tide came 
in, they all perished, mostiy old people and 
children.” This is a well-known fact. 

At about midnight the wind had gone down; 
and with favoring tide we started down the 
broad estuary leading to the “Gate,” at the 
south end of the Ramree Island; before day- 
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light we arrived at Kyouk-nee-maw (Red-stone 
Point), a large fishing-village. Here we re- 
solved to spend the Sabbath. From daylight 
to nine o’clock we are busy talking to large 
crowds, first in the police-station, then in the 
streets or on the rocks. The people are 
largely a mixture of Arracan and Bengal 
blood, and the speech mixed as well. 

At Io A.M. the Tsit Kai is advised to pass 
out the gate, and cross over to Cheduba at 
once, as the wind is now in the east and 
favorable, and may not be so again fora week. 
I do not like it, and the Tsit Kai knows that 
I particularly requested that we were not to 
travel on Sunday; but I do not say more; my 
protest would have settled the question at 
once. We pass out through the gate: the 
wind from the mountain seems real and strong, 
but in the distance the sea looks rough. In 
an hour we are five miles at sea, and the east 
wind or land-breeze left us. The sea is high, 
and the wind is from the north. We can 
neither cross over nor get back to the Gate. 
The men take to the oars, but can do nothing: 
We pitch, tumble, and drift. Below is an 
island called “Sa-gu:” we go for it, not be- 
cause we want to, but because we cannot help 
it. We see patches of rocks, and also clear 
open spaces. We make for one of these clear 
spaces, and throw the anchor when two hun- 
dred or three hundred feet from shore. It 
“ bites” and holds. 

The wind is strong, the surf is powerful, 
and all the worse to ride because we are near 
the shore and at anchor. Our two servants 
and the two preachers are helpless. The Tsit 
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Kai confesses that “all this trouble has come 
upon us for not regarding God’s day.” Here 
for ten hours we suffered, most wearing, ex- 
hausting discomfort. At twelve, midnight, 
came our deceitful friend, the east wind, again. 
We crept slowly away from the island, and up 
along the coast of Ramree Island. Cheduba 
town, near the north end of Cheduba Island, 
is full thirty miles away to the north-west. 
We essay to cross the “Cheduba Strait.” 
We get out about five miles, and then the 
east wind leaves us, and a light wind from the 
north. The men ply the oars, but the sea is 
too rough to make headway much; but they 
do their best, for not far south of us is the 
“ Yai Kwon” (brave island). Very rocky. 
No moon, but starlight. We can see the land 
of Cheduba: the water is only ten or twelve 
feet deep. We anchor till daylight. 

In the morning we pull for the island, and 
find a portion of the beach free from rocks. As 
our boat touches bottom, we make an attempt 
to rally our sick preachers and servants. But 
they “can’t move.” We move them. They 
crawl out from the bottom of the boat, — what 
faces! forlorn, ghastly !— over the side of the 
boat into the water, only waist-deep. One is 
too weak in the knees to bear his weight, and 
down he goes, all under water. We must 
laugh if he drowns, and if it kills us. Up he 
scrambles, and makes for the shore. All fol- 
low. In a little while they are running here 
and there for wild fruit. I also go on shore, 
and walk three miles to a village, and obliged 
to wade knee-deep for half a mile, to cross the 
wide mouth of a shallow creek and adjacent 
marsh. The preachers and servants are hun- 
gry, and seek food in the village. Crowds of 
people are soon about us, and many questions 
are asked and answered. At noon our boat 
gets into the mouth of the creek across which 
I had waded, and is left by the tide high and 
dry. I return to it for breakfast. A large 
crowd of people from many villages has 
formed around the boat, and the Tsit Kai is 
preaching the gospel to them. The boatmen 
are exhausted, having toiled all night and till 
noon, and eaten nothing. At one o’clock we 
get some breakfast: then, with the Tsit Kai’s 
permission, I leave the boat, and set out on 
foot for the town of Cheduba. The Tsit Kai 
would gladly leave the boat too; but if he 
should, the boatmen would lose heart, never 
get the boat into port. One cooly carries my 
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bed, a few clothes, a tin of biscuits, etc. My 
two preachers have already taken “ French 
leave,” never to board that boat again, if they 
can help it. At half-past one we start: the 
path is smooth and hard; the air is cool, and 
wonderfully bracing ; the sun has a warm side, 
but we don’t feel his heat much. The cooly is 
a strong, tall man, and with a light load takes 
a “ dog-trot,” and expects, or at least wants, me 
to keep up with him; for if I don’t, it will be 
sundown before we get to town. We pass 
through many villages, simple and neat, and 
a part of the way a succession of villages. 
Scores of dogs were yelping all the time, and 
hundreds of people were staring at us. It was 
liard not to be able to stop and have conversa- 
tion with these people, but I expected to see 
them again. My cooly and guide magnified his 
office, for I soon found to my annoyance that 
he was acting the part of /icfor as well. He 
carried a bamboo four or five feet long; and 
when he saw people in the path, coming or 
going, or near the path, he would shout, and 
motion to them to turn out, and stand aside. 
I had to stop him, and to tell him that his pro- 
ceedings were displeasing to me, and that he 
must desist entirely. He explained by saying 
that it was the true custom, and that he was 
only covering me with glory by telling the 
people that I was an illustrious foreigner. 
Much of the way the road was shaded. Some 
very large tamarind-trees, from five to ten feet 
in diameter, arrested my attention. Most of 
the villages are hid in groves of cocoanut-trees. 
This is a beautiful and a most useful feature 
of the island. At four P.M. my cooly and 
guide fetched up at the Tike thugyee’s house, 
in the large village of Kyouktan, in a forest 
of cocoanut-trees. The thugyee (revenue col- 
lector) had already got news of our unsuc- 
cessful voyage, and knew who I was. A large 
easy-chair was at once placed in the deep, cool 
shade, and the order given for fresh cocoanuts. 
If to climb like monkeys proves men to have 
come from monkeys, Darwin is right. In a 
half a minute after the command was given, 
the young man was in the top of the tree cut- 
ting off the great fruit, some of them a foot 
in diameter, that fell to the ground with a 
heavy thud. Well-grown cocoanut-trees are 
from forty to eighty feet from the ground to 
the clump of limbs forming the umbrella-top, 
where the fruit hangs in great clusters, from 
five to twenty on a stem, and from fifty to two 
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hundred on a single tree. Let no one doubt 
my statements. I am sure no one will who 
has circumambulated the island of Cheduba. 
In a few minutes twenty men, mostly middle- 
aged, are huddled close to me, with an air of 
interest and affection, as if I were the prodigal 
son of each one of them, and they were bound 
to break my heart with kind words. Already 
two large silver bowls, holding nearly a quart 
each, are filled from one nut with this most 
delicious and refreshing beverage, clear, spar- 
kling, and cool. I sip, and am tempted to 
empty one bowl at a single draught ; for I am 
very thirsty, and this is so inviting. But Iam 
very warm, and my blood much heated. 

I am talking to them of the Christ, the Son 
of God. “Oh that Jesus may be to your 
souls all, and even more than, this water is to 
my thirst!” is my prayer. I talk fast for half 
an hour. They listen attentively. They ask 
me to stay all night. But I must go; and 
before sundown I arrived at Cheduba, and 
take lodgings in the police-station. The two 
preachers arrived a little before, and have 
found friends. They supposed I would stay 
by the boat. Are surprised, but glad, that I 
have followed. Many people are about the 
station: others come in to inquire about the 
Tsit Kai. Many say they want to hear all 
about the religion of Jesus Christ. We talk 
till late. Then read Heb. iv., and dwell upon 
the last verse; then unite in earnest prayer. 
The Tsit Kai and his party are specially 
remembered. 

The next morning, Tuesday, Jan. 25, I am 
in trouble, — sick, certainly very uncomfort- 
able. There is no doctor in Cheduba. The 
“ Dhak boat” leaves for Ramree at ten A.M., 
but it will be two days or more in getting 
there ; and there is no doctorin Ramree. And 
I should be worse off in a boat than on land. 
We hoped the Tsit Kai would get in this 
morning. I drink nothing, and eat only dry 
biscuit. Wading in the cold water, too fast 
walking, and getting overheated, have brought 
on acute inflammation. I dress warm; wear 
my overcoat; walk about in the sun. A native 
doctor comes to see me. I am very uncom- 
fortable. .. . 

Late in the day the Tsit Kaicame. He told 
me what to do at once. “Hot applications,” 
—‘‘fomentations.” Strange I had not thought 
of it! In six hours I get much relief: the 
next day I am almost well. On the 26th the 
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Tsit Kai holds court, and crowds of people 
are drawn into town. I am busy most of the 
day, to the extent of my power; and the two 
preachers are faithful and active, and have 
many warm discussions and interesting listen- 
ers. Here is the Ex Myo Oke of Cheduba, a 
man more than sixty, born in Ramree, a pupil 
of Mr. Stilson; praises him highly as the 
wisest man he ever knew. After serving 
Government thirty-five years, drawing a good 
salary, he is now retired on a handsome pen- 
sion, and all or mainly through Mr. Stilson. 
He confesses his belief in God. But I tell 
him that belief is antagonistic to Buddhism. 
“True,” he says, “ our books say there is now 
no God; but we, the Arracanese, believe there 
must be a Supreme Being.” This man built 
a fine pagoda, the only one in the town of 
Cheduba, at'a cost of Rs. 5,000. The Tsit 
Kai said to him, “ You don’t worship pagodas, 
or idols, or priests. You believe in the Eter- 
nal God. Why did you build that pagoda?” 
— “Because I was very foolish,” was the 
reply. 

The Ex Myo Oke told me about “Thu 
Paw Oung,” who was a great man in Cheduba 
sixty or seventy years ago. He became a 
Christian, and was baptized, and destroyed 
images that he had made, and a pagoda that 
he had built. He met with great persecution 
from the people, lost his property, and was 
compelled to leave the island. I well remem- 
ber this old man, Thu Paw Oung. He was 
living on the mission compound in Akyab 
when we went there in 1853, getting his food 
mainly from the missionaries. He died in 
1857 or 1858, at the age of ninety. He was 
strong and active at eighty-six, and was fond 
of showing us his skill in the use of sword 
and shield, and how he was accustomed to 
fight in his younger days. I met with some 
of his descendants and relatives on the island. 
A son of this man, by the name of “ Saw Hla 
Paw,” was baptized by brother Ingalls about 
forty years ago; but I am not now able to 
trace him. 

The next morning after I arrived in Che- 
duba, a man by the name of Oo-Min came to 
me, and asked for baptism. He seemed in- 
telligent, independent, and fearless. I dis- 
trusted his motive, but could not detect any 
thing spurious. But I told him I could not 
baptize him till I learned that he was honest 
and true as a neighbor, pure and kind as a 
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husband and father. In conversing with him, 
he said, “ I am Arracanese, and, when a young 
man, worshipped priests, idols, etc.. But for 
fifty years I have worshipped the Eternal 
God. In the year of the Burmese era 1196, 
a missionary came from Ramree to this island, 
bringing with him four native preachers, and 
well supplied with tracts and books. They 
spent four days in this town, and then made 
the journey of the island. The teacher was 
the largest and finest-looking man I ever saw. 
He spoke Arracanese well, and used many 
powerful words. I said as I heard him, 
‘What fools we are to make and worship 
idols!’ I have not followed the priests since. 
That teacher gave me the ‘Golden Balance,’ 
which I read many times till it was worn out. 
After a while I joined the Mohammedans.” 
I said, “‘ Why are you not satisfied to remain a 
Mohammedan ?” — “ Because in that religion 
there is no Saviour, no atonement. Jesus 
Christ died to save sinners. I believe on 
him, and want to enter his religion.” This 
was of the deepest interest to me; and for 
more than a week this old man journeyed with 
us, and I had frequent talks with him about 
the “noble Ramree missionary.” 1 said to 
myself, “ That was none other than Grover S. 
Comstock.” Several other old men remem- 
bered the visit of the missionary, but were 
not positive as to the date. This old man, 
Oo-Min, was not baptized, though I was will- 
ing to baptize him. He followed us a week, 
and seemed earnest, and appeared well; then 
got ill, and was obliged to return home. He 
came to us after our journey around the island, 
and seemed depressed, and said he must post- 
pone his baptism. It may be the opposition 
of wife and children and friends. We did 
not press him to be baptized, and are in doubt 
as to the cause of the change in his mind. 

Thursday, Fan. 27.— We commenced our 
journey around Cheduba Island to-day. I 
have for myself and two preachers three 
coolies. The Tsit Kai has ten coolies and 
several clerks and court-followers. Our plan 
is to travel about three hours early in the 
morning, so that we can have the most of the 
day and the evening for work. It is late, 
nearly seven, before we get started; but we 
have arranged for a short march of only two 
hours to Kyouktan. 

An exciting incident. Less than an hour 
after leaving the town, while crossing a paddy- 
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field, and nearing a ridge of land beyond 
which was an extensive paddy-plain, all of a 
sudden we were startled by a loud tumult of 
human voices. The Tsit Kai and his men run 
to the ridge to learn the cause. “A duffalo- 
Jight/” Five hundred or a thousand people 
have already formed a vizg around the two 
huge brutes, which began their first round, 
calling forth the loud, prolonged shout that 
rent the air. From many directions men, 
women, and children are running to witness 
the contest. Old men and women, and moth- 
ers with children astride their hips, are scam- 
pering as if for dear life. The order zmpera- 
tive. The moment the Tsit Kai learns what 
it is, he orders the head constable to go for- 
ward in haste, and stop the fight, and arrest 
the owners of the buffaloes, and bring them 
to Kyouktan, sharp! Not much “ved tape” 
about that, for once. 

The fight was stopped, but not till both 
animals were badly gored; and the owners 
were brought to the Tsit Kai’s court at Kyouk- 
tan. They were not punished, but admonished 
and warned never to repeat the offence. The 
law was read to them, and to a large crowd, 
regarding “Cruelty to Animals.” Of the Eng- 
lish officials, eight out of ten, I presume, would 
have encouraged this fight. This Kyouktan 
is the place where I spent half an hour last 
Monday, the 24th. It is a pleasant village; 
much shaded and delightfully cool. On our 
arrival, we find a large place prepared for the 
Tsit Kai to hold court, also suitable arrange- 
ments for cooking, eating, bathing, sleeping, 
etc. 

This, I may say, is to be the order of things 
as we journey around the island. Men go 
forward the evening before, and select the 
village for the court, and arrange and make 
ready. Here, as it will be elsewhere, nearly 
all the people of this village, and many from 
other villages near, “come to court,” to see 
the Tsit Kai and the white teacher. 

The Tsit Kai is really a big man among 
them —their governor. Has high powers, a 
large salary, and is really very learned for an 
Arracanese. They both respect and fear him; 
and they that now him best, love him for his 
uprightness. There are many fine-looking 
men and well dressed. A few have cases to 
be heard in court, but the many are here to 
see and to hear. I have many to hear me 
during the day. The preachers are busy. We 
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get tired and rest, and get tired again. After 
our dinner at dark, we have a long evening, 
during which the Tsit Kai usually preaches 
for an hour or more; after which I usually 
read and explain a portion of God’s Word, 
singing several hymns, and having two or 
three prayers. This is the order as we go 
around this beautiful island. Every day was 
full of interest, taking us through new villages 
and new natural scenery, and bringing us into 
contact with faces and minds, in some respects 
differing from any we ever met before. 

Saturday morning we leave Cheduba, and 
pass over to “Yai Kwon” (brave or bold 
island), five miles distant or more, an island 
ten by three miles, and having twelve hundred 
people in two villages, each having a monas- 
tery and priest, but living in contention and 
bitter strife. Vhe Tsit Kai has orders to 
settle the quarrel. This is #zs business. But 
we have two days of grand opportunity to 
preach the gospel. We occupy a new kyoung, 
the priest for whom it is built being absent 
for the time. All say, and I am sure truly, 
that the gospel was never preached on this 
island before. It is only in the best of weather 
that boats can get to this little rock-bound 
speck on the face of the deep. Here are men 
and women eighty years old, born on the 
island, and have never been away from it. 
They have timber enough for fuel on the isl- 
and, but house-building materials are brought 
from the Sandoway side. They have a thou- 
sand acres of rice-land, plenty of cattle, fowls, 
fish, etc. 

Our people bought ten good fowls for one 
rupee, and fish of many kinds, too cheap to 
buy. Cocoanut and tamarind trees abound. 
The people on these islands make much use 
of various kinds of shell-fish, or the sea-animals 
that live in shells, some very small, — so small 
that a hundred would only make a meal for 
one person; and some so large that one would 
make a meal for a family of five or ten. Sev- 
eral times we got good oysters, and several 
kinds of clams were brought to us; also 
turtles, and turtles’ eggs. Wild hogs are plen- 
tiful on Cheduba, and deer of two or three 
kinds : of the latter our people got three while 
passing around the island. Fruits and vege- 
tables are scarce, though we got an excellent 
yam on the small island. The water seemed 
to be good, and the natives say it is good; but 
I rarely drank water. Good cocoanut-water 
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was so plentiful, refreshing, and healthful, that 
I used it freely daily. The people are fairly 
well-to-do; labor is cheap as compared to 
Burma, but food is abundant, and only a third 
or a fourth the price of food in Burma. 

The island of Cheduba is beautiful and 
charming; and if it were easy of access, and 
near civilized multitudes, it would be overrun 
with seekers after health and comfort. 

The island is nearly thirty miles long, and 
about twenty broad, with a range of high 
hills extending the whole length near the more 
western shore. The half facing to the north- 
east is mainly a paddy-plain, and in the “days 
of yore” the sea-billows rolled over it; and 
where now we see the luxuriant grain and 
numerous herds of cattle, was once the sport- 
ing-ground of the porpoise and the water-hog. 
The island is volcanic, and there are many 
craters in the tops of the highest hills or moun- 
tains. Only three years ago the whole island 
was brilliantly lighted by the immense volume 
of flame from one of these peaks. The peaks 
are from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet 
high ; but the general range is only five hun- 
dred to eight hundred feet, all covered with 
forest, and beautiful in many shades of green. 
The beach on the south-west side of the island 
is the finest I ever saw. Newport is not fit 
to be mentioned the same day. If London, 
Paris, or New York were on Cheduba, here 
would be the grandest bathing-grounds in the 
world. Men who fish here all the time, say it 
is free from sharks; but, ah! if New York were 
here, it would not be. For miles and miles the 
beautiful green mountains come near the sea. 
The people say these peaks and crags and for- 
ests are full of mazs. 1 don’t doubt it, nor can 
I blame them. If I were a zat, I would want 
to live there, —I doasitis. The view is beau- 
tiful and edifying: the air is pure, cool, and 
bracing. My friend, the Tsit Kai, travels in 
his ulster, and wears it till noon. I travel 
without my overcoat, but put it on when we 
get to the end of our march.. . . Far ahead is 
a beautiful single mountain, — “ The Devil’s 
Lookout: ” on the top is a small pagoda, 
but it adds nothing to its charm. The hill, 
eight hundred or a thousand feet high, is sym- 
metrical in shape, and thickly robed in gor- 
geous beauty. While I was trying to express 
my admiration to my friend, and telling him 
how much I would like to climb to the top of 
this “ queen of the island,” he said, “ ‘There is 
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a tragedy connected with this mountain and 
the village near its base. Shall I tell it 
you ?”’—“ Certainly,” I said: “I would like 
to hear it.” He began, “ Four years ago, a 
poor man lived in that village, who had two 
beautiful daughters. One was very beautiful, 
—fair in skin, perfect in form and face, mod- 
est in deportment, sweet in disposition, and as 
charming as the lily, and as unconscious as 
the lily of her charms. She had many admir- 
ers, two desperate lovers. A sought, and ob- 
tained, the father’s consent, and married the 
beautiful girl. B also sought, and was refused. 
Soon after, B met A, and cut him down; then 
went to the house, and demanded the beauti- 
ful girlk The father refused and opposed 
him. B cut him down, also. The head man 
of the village came to the father’s help, and 
was also killed. The men of the village, see- 
ing the two men dead and cut in pieces, were 
panic-stricken, and fled from the murderer’s 
presence. He then told the girl he had killed 
her husband, and commanded her to follow 
him. He led her up into this beautiful moun- 
tain, where he made a den, and kept her with 
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him for two weeks. The people the while fed 
him, or at least did not dare to refuse him 
fowls, eggs, fish, rice, etc. Twenty - four 
policemen, with the head constable, soon col- 
lected from different parts of the island, to 
capture him. But nothing was done: they did 
not dare to go near him. They had guns and 
spears and knives. He had no gun. At the 
end of a month,” said the Tsit Kai, “I came 
from Ramree, and put up in that little gayat, 
rested, and had my dinner, called the consta- 
bles to me, and mapped off the side of the 
mountain where his den was. That night we 
caught him. I was two days in trying him, 
though he confessed all. The poor young 
girl told her sad story. The village people 
who saw him cut down the father and the 
head man told their story; and the murderer, 
while confessing the truth of all the witnesses, 
dropped down dead. His death was the re- 
sult of injuries he received in falling on rocks, 
when attempting to escape, the night he was 
captured.” ... Thus ended the tragedy of 
the beautiful mountain of the beautiful island 
of Cheduba. 


THE WHITE KARENS. 


REV. A. V. B. CRUMB, TOUNGOO. 


DurInG the month of December I made a 
trip to the White Karen country in the Pahpoon 
district. The chief informed me that there were 
more than a hundred villages in that district : 
if so there must be more than twenty thousand 
heathen Karens in that country. It is a hilly 
country, yet the hills are not nearly as high as 
they are in the Toungoo district. In the north- 
ern part of the district the soil is very produc- 
tive. In the south the hills are covered with 
a growth of fat pine, and the soil is not so 
good for rice cultivation. The inhabitants are 
farmers, and grow rice, cucumbers, gourds, to- 
bacco, and red pepper. I saw no cattle, and 
only a few buffaloes. They live far from 
market, and so use but little salt and fish. 
They use from one-half to three-fourths of 
their crop of rice for making liquor. The 
men are great drunkards. They have many 
customs that do not exist among other Karen 
tribes ; one is, the women are not allowed to 
appear in public, and, like the women in some 


parts of India, are kept out of sight as much 
as possible. This custom will be a great ob- 
stacle in the way of the progress of the gospel 
among the people. 

All strangers are cordially received, and en- 
tertained as long as they wish to remain in the 
village. Their language is the Sgau Karen; 
thus any of our native preachers can work 
among them. I had several of our best native 
preachers with me, so that we were able to 
improve every opportunity to preach the gos- 
pel. Usually the people would not give any 
attention to the gospel. In some places the 
people would leave us as soon as we began 
to speak of Christ. When we came to the 
chief’s village, I asked him why his people had 
such a hatred for Christ and his salvation. 
He said there were two reasons: one was, 
that the Shans had been among his people, and 
told them they were at war with the English, 
the Jesus Christ people, and that they were 
first going to kill all the Christian Karens, but 
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the heathen Karens would not be molested. 
The other was, that his people were devil-wor- 
shippers, and that they were afraid that if they 
worshipped God the devil would kill all of 
them. The first obstacle will soon be removed, 
but the other is an obstacle that we have had 
to meet among all the Karen tribes that have 
been brought into the light of the gospel. In 
one large village we found several who were 
willing to help build a chapel and receive a 
native preacher. I trust we shall be able to 
locate a teacher in that village during the 
coming year. 

We found two young men in the chief’s 
village who, I believe, are under the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and they are very anxious to 
have a chapel built in their village and a native 
preacher stationed there. The most of the 
villages we visited said they would build 
chapels if the chief would build one in his 
village. The chief said he was afraid of the 
rebels, and was going to remain as he was 
until he knew who was coming out victorious. 
I am confident we shall be able to locate a 
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preacher in the chief’s village as soon as the 
country is fully settled down. 

The White Karen country lies along paral- 
lel with the Paku and Northern Shwaygin 
Karen churches; and it is very important, in 
order to develop a missionary spirit in these 
churches, that a number of native preachers 
be sent into the White Karen country as soon 
as possible. But very little mission work has 
been done among them, this people; there is 
not a disciple of Christ in the whole district. 
Two or three boys were in the Shwaygin 
mission school for some time, but did not be- 
come disciples, so they have not been of much 
use to the people. Except these two or three 
boys, there is not a Karen in the entire district 
who can read or write a word. They are in 
great ignorance and darkness, and I hope the 
time will soon come when the Lord will send 
men to give them the true light. It is by far 
the best mission field I have seen in Burma. 
It is only five days’ march from this place, 
half as far as the Red Karen country. 


BURMA. 
Che Burman Mission. 
Rev. J. E. Case. 
Myincyan, Aug. 19, 1887. 

A New Station.—We landed here July 
25, and managed to get quite a tolerably com- 
fortable house. It is brick below, and wood 
above, well ceiled, has a single room on each floor 
17 feet by 23 feet, with a narrow veranda on 
three sides. We have used the lower rooms for 
a schoolroom, living in the single room above. 
I have to pay rupees fifty per month for these lim- 
ited quarters. There is very little rain here, and 
we have had a great deal of hot weather since we 
came. I have been quite well, however, most of 
the time; though I find lately that the excessive 
_heat in this low house is causing considerable 
headache, which passes away when it is cloudy. 
My wife was well but very little after we arrived 
here. Aug. 9 she started for Rangoon. 

Work.— We brought a girl from Kemendine 
with us for a school-teacher, and had seven pupils 
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when my wife left,each paying one rupee eight 
annas tuition per month. I am teaching a few of 
the boys in English during the teacher’s absence, 
to keep them along. It looks as though we might 
have a good school here. I have preached about 
town considerably, and found the people generally 
quite ready to listen to the gospel. They are 
doubtless prompted largely by curiosity, and I 
have reason to fear that there is but little real 
desire to know the truth among them. They all 
wish to be saved from the hell they fear, but can’t 
break away from the customs of their fathers, even 
to gain eternal life. I have visited one or two 
small villages near here. There are large villages 
at a greater distance, which I hope to visit in the 
cold season. On the other side of the river, about 
two hours’ ride by steamer below here, is a very 
large and important trading-village called Pokoko. 
It is large enough to warrant the stationing of a 
missionary there; but as it is so near here, Yeme- 
then, Ningyan, and Pagan, and perhaps some other 
stations, ought to be supplied first. I shall try to 
go there often. 
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Rev. E. W. Kelly. 
Manvatay, Aug. 8, 1887. 

The Burmese Baptist Church of Mandalay 
was organized on May 4 in the chapel room, which 
we rent on Chapel Road. The membership was 
six, — three by baptism, and three from churches in 
Lower Burma. As we have no ordained Burmese 
preacher here at present, I was chosen as pastor; 
Sayah Ko Htoon, deacon; Moung Ngoay Zin, 
clerk; and Ko Tha Doon, treasurer. We have 
the Lord’s Supper every month, on the first sab- 
bath. Since the organization, our number has 
increased to fifteen; and others will probably re- 
main in Mandalay, and unite with us. 

Our English service has now about thirty atten- 
dants. Miss Rathbun’s school now numbers about 
sixty,—a progress that, seems to me, is highly 
satisfactory. 


Rev. J. E. Cochrane. 
Aug. 20, 1887. 


The first time I have administered the ordi- 
nance of baptism with my own hands was at the 
village of Kaubaing, some forty miles north-east of 
Moulmein, on the seventh of this month. I bap- 
tized then one man, a Talign about forty years of 
age. He is the first from that region to put on 
Christ in baptism. Some three hundred gathered 
to witness the baptism. We sang both Burman 
and Talign hymns, read the Talign scriptures, and 
were about to offer prayer, when the wife of the 
candidate suddenly rushed up behind him in the 
crowd, and in an instant had torn his jacket com- 
pletely off, and snatched his goung boung, or hand- 
kerchief, from his head, all the while scolding at 
the top of her voice. A word or two from the 
preacher quieted her, and we finished the service 
in peace, I repeating the baptismal formula in 
Talign, the familiar tongue of the village. The 
angry wife had meantime gone home and cut in 
pieces the rest of her husband’s clothes, and when 
he reached home gave him a smart blow on the 
cheek. He is a man by no means lacking in spirit, 
but he took all this abuse very calmly. And best 
of all, many of the neighbors came to preacher Ko 
Shwe Gyah's house to express their sympathy with 
the new disciple, although they were themselves 
still heathen. The wife then sent for the head man 
of the village; but when he came, he joined with 
her sister in saying to her, “ We are glad your hus. 
band has become a Christian, because you know 
very well how, before the teacher came, he used to 
drink hard, and coming home drunk you would 
fight; but now this is all changed. He does not 
take strong drink, and when you speak cross to 
him he does not answer back.” 

The steadfastness of this man has had a good 
effect upon others, and now I hear that three or 
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four more are desiring baptism. The new disciple’s 
wife has become well behaved, if not thoughtful. 
It is of a good deal of interest to us here, that at 
last one has been baptized in the village where the 
Haswells, Dr. Bixby, the later missionaries, and I 
doubt not Dr. Judson himself have sowed the good 
seed. 
Rev. M. Jameson, D.D. 
Wakema, Aug. 29, 1887. 

Baptisms. — At the Burman village of Yin 
Gon, I had the privilege, Sunday before last, of 
baptizing three converts. One was the wife of a 
disciple, whom I baptized there seven years ago. 
Two others were a married couple in middle life, 
who have been meeting with the Christians for 
some time, and are evidently on the Lord’s side. 
They saw the baptism seven years ago, and the 
woman said to her husband, “If you are ever bap- 
tized, I will put your name in the death-roll,” by 
which she meant she would consider him as a dead 
man. But by the grace of God, she was as ready 
to obey the Lord in baptism as her husband. 
This village is about twelve hours from Wakema 
by small boat. There are now seven Christians 
there, and a few inquirers. 

Others. — Sunday, Aug. 28, I baptized three 
more willing followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Two were an aged couple, whose daughter and 
son-in-law I baptized last year. At first, the 
father, now seventy-three years old, was opposed 
to their being Christians; but he now admits that 
they were right, and he was wrong. The third 
convert is the wife of a man who came a journey 
of two days to be baptized some three years ago, 
of whom an account was published in THE MaGa- 
ZINE. May the Lord help us to train these con- 
verts aright, that they may be well-developed, and, 
in a proper sense, self-reliant, Christians ! 


The Karen fission. 
Rev. A. Bunker, D.D. 
Touncoo, Aug. 15, 1887. 
Two of our pastors report eighty baptisms for 
two quarters. We are having our usual trouble 
with our churches and teachers, as well as our 
usual success. The school is very prosperous, 
though we have much more sickness than last year. 


The Chin Mission. 
Mrs. C. B. Thomas. 


Sanpoway, July 30, 1887. 
Five Chins were baptized here on the 25th 


of June. Two of these came from villages 
where some had previously received baptism; 


two from a new place, a few miles east from 
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Sandoway ; and a fifth from the neighborhood of 
An, a long distance to the north. Moung Gyaw, 
the last one mentioned above, is a very bright, 
interesting young man of eighteen, who, happening 
to go to a village half a day’s journey from his 
home, there heard the gospel preached by the only 
Chin helper we then had in that part of the coun- 
try. His heart was opened to receive the truth 
joyfully at once. Having learned something, he 
wished to know more, and resolved to apply for 
admission to the school at Sandoway. Going first 
to the police inspector at An to procure a pass, — 
for in these dacoit times, any one without a certifi- 
cate of good character, travelling where he is not 
known, is liable to arrest, —he made the long 
journey afoot and alone, except that, when he 
reached the Christians at Done, he found a com- 
panion for the last part of the way. It makes me 
shudder to think of the dreadful jungles he passed 
through and the rivers he crossed alone. 

The Ordinance of baptism was again admin- 
istered here July 28, the candidate being an 
Arakanese doctor, whose home is near Akyab. 
This man and his wife, while on a visit to Kyouk 
Phyoo, were taught the way of salvation by two 
good Christian men, Moung Khin of that place, 
and Ko Nee-oung from the southern part of the 
island. These two men saw so much cause to 
hope the doctor and his wife were exercising sav- 
ing faith, that they advised them to come to 
Sandoway for further instruction and baptism. 
The man’s case was very satisfactory. The wo- 
man would probably have been accepted if she had 
asked for baptism. She was frightened when she 
thought of the persecution which would follow 
a profession of the Christian religion, and pre- 
ferred to wait until she should have more knowl- 
edge and more courage. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. W. Powell. 

NursArRAvaPeTTA, Aug. 15, 1887. 
Quarterly Meeting. — We have just had the 
quarterly meeting of Nursaravapetta and Vinucon- 
da missions here, and I am glad to say that we had 
proofs of the Holy Spirit’s presence and power in 
our midst. I was greatly pleased to see the good 
feeling and unity which pervaded the services, and 
the zeal and earnestness shown by the preachers 
and helpers for the salvation of the lost, and the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom in this land. 
Rev. Dr. Clough favored us with his presence, 
wise counsel, energetic and much appreciated 
efforts. We all greatly enjoyed his visit, and I 
am sure that good results will follow it. On Sun- 
day, the 7th inst., we had the privilege of immers- 
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ing eighty-nine professed believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. In age they ranged from ten to 
eighty-five years, and gave general satisfaction 
that they renounced idolatry, and embraced Chris- 
tianity. I am quite encouraged with the prospects 
of this field, like my people, and am thankful that 
it is my privilege to be engaged in such glorious 
work. 
Rev. J. E. Clough, D.D. 
OnGoLE, Aug. 4, 1887. 

We have just closed, a week ago, a grand good 
quarterly meeting here,—thirty-nine baptisms, 
eight marriages, etc. Brother and sister Boggs 
and brother and Mrs. Bullard and Miss Cummings 
were here. Brother Boggs preached a grand good 
sermon to about eight hundred Telugus Sunday 
evening, and on Monday, fifth, examined fifteen 
men who were anxious to go to the seminary at 
Ramapatam from Ongole. 


Rev. W. R. Manley. 


Mapras, Sept. 3, 1887. 

The Work here is being regularly attended to, 
both as far as the regular services in the chapel 
are concerned, and the preaching of the word in 
the streets of the town. There are many interested 
listeners, but few have yet reached the point of 
coming out boldly on the Lord’s side. There is 
one applicant for baptism over in Tondiarpetta. 
Rungiah and the other helpers are doing their work 
well. The schools, too, are making fair progress. 


JAPAN. 
Rev. E. H. Jones. 


Senpal, September, 1887, 

The Crisis is on us. — We are pressed from 
all sides for Christian teaching. The people want 
to know what this foreign religion is which they 
hear is rapidly spreading through the country, — 
especially do the young men, the student class, 
want to know. I have a young man coming to my 
house weekly, who is studying with a view to the 
Buddhist priesthood. He plainly acknowledges 
he is seeking the true religion, and is open to con- 
viction. I think God as revealed in Christ will 
humble him, will bring down his self-sufficiency. 
I have several men, who have known only the 
Roman Catholic presentation of the Christian sys- 
tem, coming to my house weekly for special in- 
struction in the way of life. They are struck with 
wonder at the luminous character of the New 
Testament. They have, up to this time, thought it 
a dark book. Two of them are Roman Catholic 
priests, but are about to renounce antichrist. It 
is especially delightful to see their joy over the 
doctrine of justification by faith. What a bondage 
they are escaping from! 
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Seven Rejoicing Converts, after much careful 
sifting, put on Christ publicly yesterday. The day 
was bright, the water sparkling: God seemed to 
smile on our work, An unusually large number at- 
tended the breaking of bread which followed ; and 
now that I can understand, and be understood by, 
my brothers and sisters in Christ, we had a blessed 
day of work and fellowship together. Our great 
trouble is instructing and selecting out of inquirers 
those who are worthy. The applicants are numer- 
ous. I have not been able to go into the country 
during the heated term, but expect to go soon. 
Some are already awaiting baptism. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo fission. 
Rev. C. B. Banks. 
PALABALA, June 27, 1887. 

The Work here is prospering, and the people 
listen most attentively to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. The old King Kangumpaka of Palabala died 
last Saturday evening. Now that he is removed, 
the people will, I think, come more readily to the 
meetings. I have held a good many meetings since 
I came here, and they have always been well at- 
tended, — having sometimes about eighty people in 
the little schoolhouse where we hold our meetings. 
I was much pleased with the earnest utterances of 
the native Christians, while pouring out their 
hearts in prayer: even among the children there 
seems to be little, if any, backwardness in praying 
in public. These prayers are full of praise to God 
for having brought them to a knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. They often pray most ear- 
nestly for you all at home; and they understand 
thoroughly where the means come from for carry- 
ing on the work here and at the other stations. The 
Christians are encouraged to help in the work; 
and we endeavor to show them their responsibility 
to endeavor to the utmost of their ability to spread 
abroad the knowledge of the truth among their 
own fellow-countrymen. And they do help, by 
giving according to their ability, both in goods and 
service ; for which we praise God. 

The News from up country is encouraging ; and 
all our brethren and sisters, according to latest 
news, are well. I hope the next time I write you, 
to do so from Equator Station. 


SPAIN. 
Rev. E. Lund. 
BarcELona, Aug. 11, 1887. 
There is an interesting case of an old woman of 
seventy or more years, who died before being bap- 
tized. She was the first person in the village to 
refuse the priest and the sacrament in her dying 
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hour. She confessed her faith in Christ in her 
last moments, so that some infidels who were pres- 
ent had to weep. She was the first person buried 
in the new civil cemetery, constructed at our re- 
quest by that community. Our evangelists, Bardo- 
let and Anglada, preached the gospel to about 
fifteen hundred persons at the burial. 


Rev. M. C. Marin. 
Barce.ona, Aug. 11, 1887. 

THE sum-total of the ages of three of the breth- 
ren who were baptized last month mounts up to 
224 years (Matt. xx. 6sq.). The oldest, now about 
seventy-six, heard of the love of God and obtained 
a Bible in Africa about fifty years ago, from a mis- 
sionary there. He now tells that on that occasion 
the missionary and he had a conversation, in 
which both agreed that the privilege would not be 
theirs to hear the gospel preached in Spain, nor 
the joy of seeing the Spanish nation reading it in 
their own mother-tongue. “ Now,” he told us, with 
tears in his eyes, “I can speak frankly and openly 
to my neighbors on the shore when they come from 
their boats of this very love of which I heard 
fifty years ago; and I can read to them of the 
precious Book.” In effect, he is a veritable mis- 
sionary amongst his brother- fishermen (Eccles. 
xi. 1; Matt. xix. 26). Another of these breth- 
ren, seventy-four years of age, and the father of 
our colportor, brother Anglada, is the master- 
mason at the important government fort of Fig- 
ueras, where he has held the same position for 
years. He told us that he was happier than he 
had ever been in his life, and we believed him. 
To talk with him about Christ and his love, is to 
talk with a simple and guileless and trustful child. 
He often preaches to the soldiers, and is not back- 
ward in entering into arguments with the higher 
officers, ever, when he gets into difficulties, telling 
them that his son can explain it better. Every- 
body loves him (Matt. xvii. 3 sq.). 


A WORKING collier lately sent his annual 
contribution of one pound sterling to the 
English Baptist Missionary Society for the 
Congo Mission, because God’s work must 
have the first care; although he added, “In 
consequence of working only two days in the 
week instead of six, we have had no meat in 
the house for more than a month.” A farm- 
laborer sent ten shillings for the same society, 
although he had earned only money enough 
to get one meal a day for his wife and family ; 
adding, “If we must go short, we must not let 
the Lord’s work suffer.” 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE STANLEY EXPEDITION left Stanley 
Pool, May 1, with 131 men aboard the “ Henry 
Reed ” of the American Baptist Mission; 364 
men, baggage, asses, and a herd of goats, on 
the “ Stanley ” of the Congo Free State; and 
the “ Peace” of the English Baptist Mission, 
with 117 men on board, towing two other boats. 
The “ Peace” broke her rudder, and the ex- 
pedition was delayed. The “Stanley” struck 
a reef, and one of her sections was wrecked ; 
but after patching plates, etc., the expedition 
proceeded. The natives at Yambuya, on the 
Aruwimi River, would not allow the party to 
land; but vigorous blowing of the steam-whis- 
tles frightened them into the woods. The 
next day a few returned; and Stanley sent 
them off with presents, hoping to win their 
confidence. A cablegram states that the river 
above Yambuya Falls is found to be navigable, 
and this will probably greatly facilitate the 
journey to Muta Nzige. 


IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA the rapid spread 
of Protestantism has alarmed the authorities 
of the Greek Church. The officials appointed 
to inquire into the matter report that dissent 
from the State Church has greatly increased, 
and throw considerable blame on the clergy, 
whom they believe to have been very negligent 
in the performance of their duties. They rec- 
ommend greater zeal in celebrating services, 
delivering lectures on ecclesiastical subjects, 
gathering the people together to practise church 
music,etc. This illustrates the double good of 
evangelical work in nominally Christian lands: 
it wins converts, and purifies the corrupt and 
lethargic state churches. 


ITALY. — Protestant churches and mission 
stations in Italy number nearly 400. The 
Waldensian Church began its labors in 1848, 
when liberty was proclaimed, and has now 
some 78 pastors and a theological school, with 
about 170 day-schools in the Waldensian val- 
leys, and 5,000 members in its churches. The 
Free Church of Italy, a Presbyterian body, has 
a number of evangelists scattered through the 
country. Since 1873 the American Method- 
ists, and since 1861 the Wesleyans, have been 
at work in that country. Together they have 
about 50 ministers 1,300 members. The 
Plymouth brethren have about 50 places where 


services are regularly held. The Baptists have 
32 ministers and evangelists, and nearly 1,000 
members. Besides these, there are several 
Bible and tract societies engaged in evangelis- 
tic labor in Italy. 


LOST AND SAVED.—As all lost souls 
are to be regarded as the objects of loving 
labor, so all saved souls are to regard them- 
selves as the Lord’s witnesses and workers. 
To above five hundred brethren at once, in 
Galilee, Christ gave his last commission, “ Go 
make disciples of all nations,” as a careful 
examination of parallel passages will show; 
and primitive disciples so understood him, and 
acted accordingly. When the persecution that 
arose about Stephen, scattered abroad the 
great body of believers, ‘‘ except the apostles,” 
these common disciples “went everywhere 
preaching the Word.” And it was such simple 
universal witnessing to Christ as this that 
shook paganism from centre to circumference 
before the first century of the Christian era 
had closed. Had it continued, the world would 
long ago have been delivered from the shadow 
of death.— ARTHUR T. PrERSON, D.D. 


A NEW DEPARTURE.— An American 
clergyman who is temporarily in England, 
writes to a New-York journal that the mis- 
sionary anniversaries this year have been of 
exceptional interest. The largest halls were 
crowded with enthusiastic friends of missions, 
and the gifts of money and men were unpre- 
cedented. Candidates are offering themselves 
freely, and among them a goodly number of 
self-sustaining men and women. Indeed, so 
many of the latter are going to the foreign 
fields, that a new departure in the work is 
marked thereby. This new departure con- 
tinues in this country as well as in England. 
Dr. and Mrs. Scudder going at their own 
charges from Chicago to Japan has led a 
recent graduate of Tune College to decide 
to do the same, and her decision has influ- 
enced four other young ladies of the same 
institution to go out as self-supporting mis- 
sionaries. Why should not the heathen see 
to a much greater extent than they now do, 
such like obvious disinterestedness on the 
part of Christian men and women? They see 
great self-denial on the part of heathen prop- 
agandists. The Rev. J. A. Lambert said at 
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a recent meeting in London, that the so-called 
sacred city of Benares, where he had labored, 
was the headquarters for thousands of intelli- 
gent, stalwart men, who went from place to 
place in India in the service of idolatry, and 
who gave up for their false gods lands, wives, 
children, and homes. Their influence tells 
because they have given up so much, and de- 
voted themselves so unreservedly, to this ser- 
vice. The cause of our Divine Master needs, 
especially at this crisis, when"the opportunities 
and openings are so extraordinary and the 
number of laborers so inadequate, a large 
increase in the number of those who are able 
and willing to go out at their own charges. — 
The Spirit of Missions. 


ALL ARE TO GO, and to go to all: that 
is the Scripture motto of evangelism. All who 
know not God, and obey not our Lord Jesus 
Christ, are the objects of labor; and all who 
know God, and obey Christ, are the subjects 
of labor, upon whom God rolls the responsi- 
bility of witnessing for him. There is to be 
no distinction among the lost, except one of 
degrees of destitution. There should be 
neither “Home” nor “ Foreign” missions: 
some, under the shadows of our churches, may 
be sunk in ignorance, superstition, and death- 
shade, as absolutely as Hottentots or South- 
Sea Islanders. The question is simply, Who 
is in most need of the gospel, and has least 
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chance to supply the need? Distance and 
destitution are the unit of measurement. Love 
seeks the most remote, —it may begin at home 
but it cannot stay there,—and regards him as 
neighbor, whosoever he be, who has spiritually 
fallen among thieves, and has been stripped 
naked, and left destitute, wounded, and dying 
by the wayside. — ARTHUR T. P1ERSON, D.D. 


GO FORTH, then, ye missionaries, in your 
Master’s name; go forth into all the world, 
and, after studying all of its false religions and 
philosophies, go forth, and fearlessly proclaim 
to suffering humanity the plain, the unchange- 
able, the eternal facts of the gospel—nay, I 
might almost say the stubborn, the unyielding, 
the inexorable, facts of the gospel. Dare to 
be downright with all the uncompromising 
courage of your own Bible ; while with it your 
watchwords are love, joy, peace, reconciliation. 
Be fair, be charitable, be Christ-like, but let 
there be no mistake. Let it be made absolutely 
clear that Christianity can not, must not, be 
watered down to suit the palate of either 
Hindu, Buddhist, or Mohammedan, and that 
whosoever wishes to pass from the false reli- 
gion to the true can never hope todo so by the 
rickety plan of compromise, or by help of 
faltering hands, held out by half-and-half 
Christians. He must leap the gulf in faith, 
and the living Christ will spread his everlast- 
ing arms beneath, and land him safely on the 
Eternal Rock.— SIR MONIER WILLIAMS. 


GENERAL.—The Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board of the Maritime Provinces has been em- 
powered by the Convention to confer with the 
Baptist Board for Foreign Missions of Ontario 
and Quebec with reference to the union of their 
Missions among the Telugus inIndia. This union 
is greatly desired by the missionaries of the two 
bodies. The expenditures of the Maritime Board 
last year were $9,431.75. —— The debt of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Missionary Society has been fully paid, 
and steps are being taken to increase the. perma- 
nent income. —— Rev. A. P, Happer, M.D., D.D., 
who has labored in China forty years, says, “ The 
testimony of missionaries in China, Corea, Siam, 
India, Persia, Turkey and Africa, is uniform and 
abundant as to the wide-spread and urgent need of 
medical treatment in all these lands.” 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


INDIA. — The railroads of India are working 
against the system of caste in a way that will 
materially aid in its overthrow. The people are all 
obliged.to ride in the same cars; and every time a 
high-caste Hindu does this, it breaks the caste-rules. 
—Telegraphic advices from Burma state that 
the dacoit troubles are again breaking out after a 
period of tranquillity. Their depredations on the 
native villages are terrible, but they will probably 
not dare to attack large settlements. An organized 
effort to hunt out the bands of robbers will soon be 
made. One of the chief leaders has recently been 
captured. 

CHINA. — The China Inland Mission has or- 
ganized a council in China to advise with the 
director, J. Hudson Taylor, in regard to the con- 
duct of the mission. —— The Chinese Government 
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has recently made arrangements to send abroad 
ten or twelve officials to study Western affairs, 
and has sanctioned the introduction of mathe- 
matics and Western science into all competitive 
examinations. These are the most important 
steps taken in the recent progress of China. 
It is claimed that China has made more progress 
in science and civilization the past year than in 
any year of her history. It is called an annus 
mirabilis in the history of the country. The 
introduction of mathematics and physics into the 
provincial examinations will modernize the Chinese 
intellect. 

AFRICA. — Western. —In the English mis- 
sion at San Salvador, Congo country, two hundred 
have given up their idols; and of these, fifty are 
believed to be truly converted. Fifteen of the in- 
quirers are wives of the king. The church at 
Bailunda has fourteen members, none of whom are 
over twenty years of age. —— Eastern. — The first 
missionary from Germany to the German posses- 
sions in East Africa is Mr. Greiner. He has 
reached his destination, and the society is hoping 
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to send out others soon. —— Central. — It is 
stated that the Arabs at Stanley Falls refuse to 
submit to Tippoo Tib, who was appointed governor 
of that district by the Congo Free State authori- 
ties. 

SOUTH AMERICA. —The priests in Co- 
lombia are the real rulers of the land. They area 
desperate set of men, and fiercely opposed to the 
preaching of the gospel and the sale of Scriptures. 
—— One hundred have been baptized into the 
Baptist church at Bahia, Brazil, since March, 1883. 
The church raised last year an average of eight dol- 
lars a member for religious purposes. 

ISLES OF THE SEA. — The recent changes 
in the Sandwich Islands have worked a great im- 
provement in social and religious matters. Rev. 
S. E. Bishop, editor of “The Friend,” says, “ Not 
for a long period, to our minds, has the prospect of 
the social and moral progress of the Hawaiians ap- 
peared more hopeful than it does now, since the 
tendencies toward pagan retrogression have re 
ceived a stern rebuke, and the path of forward. 
civilization is again invitingly open.” 
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MAINE, $282.14. 


Brunswick, Main-st. ch., 10; Sedgewick, ch., 2.75; 
Waldoboro, 1st ch., 15; Portland, a lady friend, 
for the rst Bapt. ch. in Mandela’ , Burma, care 
Mrs. H. W. Hancock, 5; Lyman, S.5S., Pine-Tree 
Miss. Band, 5; L isbon Falls, ch. . Canton, ch., 
23 Bryant’s Pond, ch., .10; York Asso., coll. at 
do. 9 1.953 Kennebunk, ch,, 12.50; Milton Mills, 
ch., 4.25,—18.50; Bowdoinham Asso , coll. at do., 
7-793 , a friend, 60; Hancock’ Asso., coll. 
in 1886, per A. F. Palmer, 14.27; Wells Depot, 
Mrs. Joseph Storer, 5; Watervil ¢, S.S., for sup. 

mboram, care Rev. P. H. Moore, 20; Saco 

River Asso., L. F. Small, treas., Alfred, rst ch., 

1.50; No. Alfred, ch., 5; Waterborough, ch., 

6.50, — 13; Kennebec Asso. (of wh. 1 is fr. Mrs. C. 

McQuillan) by C. E. Owen, Treas., 13.50; Kenne- 

bunk, ch., 15; St. George, 2d ch., 3.51; Penob- 

scot Asso., J. C. White, Treas., Bangor, 2d ch., 
; do., S.S., 11.06; New Sweden, ch., 9; West 

ch., 9; Ham en, 1st ch: 5-50; Hodg- 

don, ch., 5; Smyrna, ch., 3; East Corinth, ch., 

st coll. at Asso., 16.16, — 68.72; 


$282 14 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $88.20. 


Freedom, ch., 2; Gaza, G. W. Kinney, 25; Canaan, 
ch., young "people, 5.10; East Weare, ch., 2.03; 
Meredith Asso., A. Chipman, Treas., Danbury, 

1.18; 1st Sanbornton ch., Campton, ch., 

.38; er ch., 5; Troy, ch., 5; Exe- 
ap es tow. sup. of a young man = the College 
at Rangoon, 12; Salisbury Asso., H. Allen, 


Treas., Bradford, ch., 10; Bow, +» 10,—20; 
Goffstown 


Centre, ch., 2.69; 88 20 


VERMONT, $20.43. 


Windsor, ch., 2; Pawlet, ch., 3; Lamoille Asso., 
E. A. Fuller, Treas., coll. at Asso., 10.68; Mont- 
gomery, ch., 3.25; H. S. Eldred, 1.50, — 15.43; 


$20 43 


MASSACHUSETTS, $989.ss. 


West Townsend, ch., 5.38; Oxford, ch., Willing 
Workers’ Band, .84; Foxboro, 1st ch., 21.30; 
W. Somerville, ch., 27.03; Kingston, ch., 18.50; 
Boston, Clarendon-st. ch., quar. coll. per Lean- 
der Beal, ‘I'reas., 343.97; West Dedham, ch , 16; 
Brookville, ch., "§. 32; Roslindale, ch., 5; Win- 
chester, ch., 33. 40; Holyoke, rst ch., 100; 
Thompsonville, S. S., Newton Centre, 15.44; 
Winchendon, ch., 15; Amherst, ch., 6.52; Rut- 
land, G. K. Hadley t; Boston, C. E. Frckon 
tow. sup. of J. rance, care Rev. J Clark 
Palaballa, Congo, 25; Ludl ow, Union ch. S.S., 
for Congo, 5; achusett Asso., J. H. Daniels, 

reas., Gardner, ch., 87. ati Leominster, ch., 
19.25; Harvard, Westminster, ch., 
36.25, — 149.99; East toughton, ch., 6; Man- 
ch., 13; West Sutton, ch., 8; Palmer, 
2d ch., 3; East Gloucester, ch., 18. 23; Franklin 

Asso., Rowe, ch., 12; Charlemont, ch. 4- 

35-64; Boston Lower Mills, ch., : $0.1 ram- 

ingham, ch., 13.34; Greenville, c 4 Leicester, 

15; East Somerville, Perkins-st. ch. 9 753 


chester, 


989 55 
RHODE ISLAND, $626.19. 


Providence, Mount ry me ch, (ot wh. 16.76 is for 
1886), 42.35; M. M., 3; 1st ch, (miss. con. 
colls., 16.38; G. D Wilcox, M.D., 90), 159.38; 
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Union ch., 60; Broadway ch., 24.31; South ch. 

5.08; Newport, 1st ch., 10.84; Pawtuxet, ch. and 
2 S , 18.75; Pawtucket, Mrs. Benedict, to const. 
Daniel Sanford Jenks H. L. M., 100; 1st ch., 
88.10; So. Kingston, rst ch., 17; do., S.S., 6.23; 
Narragansett Pier, rst ch., 26.15; Mrs. C. H. 
Knowles, 10; Rev. Theo. S. Snow, 5; 


CONNECTICUT, $155.62. 


Essex, a friend, 5; West Wellington, Rev. J. M. 
Phillips, 1.50; j L. Sharp, .50; Clinton, A. H. 
Stevens, 25; Mansfield Centre, Mrs. R. W. 
Storrs, 1; Southington, rst ch., 18; Middletown, 
S.S., 3.28; Tariffville, ch.,5; Norwich, R. M. H., 
1; Yalesville, ch. and Bible Sch., 12.43; Nor- 
wich, 3d ch., 8.50; Waterford, rst ch., 32.31; Old 
Lyme, ch., 3.10, — 39; 


NEW YORK, $1,296.55. 


West Hillsdale, ch., 5.70; Wilson, Curtis Pettit, 
o; Geneva, ch., 49.41; Frewsburg, S. S., 5.66; 
uffalo, Washington-st. ch., Chinese class, for 

education in Rev. W. Ashmore’s sch., Swatow, 
27; Springville, S.S., 8 79; Syracuse, rst ch., 17; 
Morris, ch., 30.79; Troy, 2d ch., 26.13; Copen- 
hagen, ch., 5.50; Afton, ch., 20; Sand Lake, La- 
dies’ Home and For. Miss. Soc., 34.36; Richford, 
W. S. Goodrich and wife, 4; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Alle- 
gany Asso., Cuba, 2d ch., 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, 2d ch., 7.98; Genoa, ch., 5; 
Meridian, ch., 1; Moravia, = 2.97; Owasco, 
ch., 1; Sennett, ch., 25.64; Skaneatales, ch., 
17.50; do., S. S., 5; Throop, ch., 28; Union 
Springs, ch., 8; Weedsport, ch., 27.65; Victory, 
ch., 1.12; Mrs. L, J. Phelps, Auburn, 5; a brother, 


Cattaraugus Asso., Ashford, ch., 3; Freedom, ch., 
8.28; Hinsdale, ch., 9.38; Ischua, ch., 2.10; Tur- 
tle Point, ch., 3; coll. at Asso., 5.13; 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, ch., 10; Dryden, ch., 1; 
Lansing and Groton, ch., 18.32: McLean, ch., 
1.75; Milan, ch., 5.07; Truxton, ch., 7.80; 

Hudson River North Asso., Cohoes, ch., bal. to 
const. Dea. Benj. F. Clarke H: L. M., 

Oneida Asso., Oneida, ch., 

Ontario Asso., Benton, ch., 30; Bethel, ch., 30.75; 
Canandaigua, ch., 59.64; | and Tyre, ch., 
3; Manchester, ch., 1.25; 

Otsego Asso., Burlington Flats, ch., 

Stephentown Asso., Stephentown, ch., 

Steuben Asso., Dundee, ch., 14.54; Reading, ch., 
3.36; Savona, ch., 2.50; 

Wayne Asso., Macedon, ch., 

Friend of missions, ; 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec. South- 
ern N.Y. Asso., Calvary ch., New York, 127; 
Mount Morris, ch., 30.15; Rev. O. T. Walker, 
pastor of Mariners’ ch., for pulpit supply, 10; for 

ulpit supply, 15; New York, anonymous, 2; rst 
ser. Bapt. ch., 25; 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., tow. 
sup. Rev. C. K. Harrington, Japan, 

Hudson River Central Asso., Unionville, Orange 
ch., 15; Lottingtown, ch., 7.50; Wom. Soc., 2; 
Middletown, ch., 2; West Shokan, Olive Shokan, 


Dutchess Asso., Pawling, Mrs. H. M. Allen, for 
depot evangelization, care Mrs. Ingalls, Thong: 
zai, 12.50; Beekman, ch., 12; Bangall, P. K. 
Sockett, 10; coll. at annual meeting, 7.73; 

Union Asso., Shenandoah, ch., 10; Patterson, ch., 
15; Carmel, ch., add'l, 8; Ludington, 2d Kent 
ch., 20; Croton Falls, ch., add'l, 23; coll. at an- 
nual meeting, 3.33; 


NEW JERSEY, $57.68. 


Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec. No. 
N. J. Asso., Newfoundland, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. R.-M. Luther, Dist. Sec. West 
Jersey Asso., Memorial ch., Salem, 43.68; West 
Creek, ch., 3.50; Palmyra, ch., 5; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $343.25. 


Abington Asso., coll., 7; Wyoming Asso., coll., 7; 
Colerain, miss. soc., 8.58; 
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Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Beaver 
Asso., ch. colls. through Treas., 23.30; Muddy 
Creek, ch., 

Abington Asso., Waverly, ch. 

Centre Asso., Centre Union ch., 5.51; Altoona, 2d 
ch.,1; Shirleysburgh, ch., 5.18; Three Springs, 

» ch., 5; Mill Creek, ch., 3; Milesburg, S. S., 
2.13; Shavers Creek, ch., 2.69; Stone Creek, 


ch., 4.30; 
Clearfield Asso., Soldiers’ Run, ch., 13; Zion ch., 3; 
Clarion Asso., Leechburg, ch., 3; New Bethlehem, 
ch., 4; East Brady, ch., 3.42; Red Bank, ch., 


.703 

Noth Phila. Asso., from Burdette Miss. Band, 
special con. for Rev. C. E. Burdette, 50; Willis- 
town, ch., 9.85; 

Mathombeient Asso., Rev. Mr. Ziegler, 

Philadelphia Asso., 3d ch., 7; Lower 
Merion, ch., 76.90; Rev. G. W. Anderson, D.D., 
for the German Theol. Sem. at Hamburg, 25; 

Reading Asso., St. Clair, ch., 

Welsh Asso., Pittsburg, Welsh ch., 

Miscellaneous, Mountain Lake, L. Ellis, 


WEST VIRGINIA, $321.59. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Parkers- 
burg Asso., Graham Station, ch., 2; Murphy- 
town, ch., .80; 

Guyandotte Asso. (of wh. $62 is for Au Pah, nat. 
pr. care Mrs. C. B. Thomas), Beech Fork, ch., 
.50; Bethel, ch., 1; Bethesda, ch., 1.75; Bloom- 
ingdale, ch., 5; Ceredo, ch., 1; Enon, ch., 5; 
Greenbrier, ch., 1.18; Guyandotte, ch., 3; Muil- 
ton, ch., 4.51; Mud River, ch., 1.20; Pleasant, 
ch., 1; Pleasant Grove, ch., 1.25; Pleasant Hill, 
ch,, 2.25; Sandy Valley, ch., 1.10; Spruce Lick, 
ch., 1.59; Susannah, ch., 5.51; Trace Fork, ch., 
6.30; Union ch., 3.93; Wayne C.H., ch., 9; 
Zoar, ch., 4; coll., 8.26; 

Teays Valley Asso., Ada, ch., 1.40; Bethel, ch., {3 
Big Elm, ch., 2; Buffalo, ch., 2.50; Coalsmouth, 
ch., 11; Concord, ch., 2.50; Harmony, ch, 2; 
Hopewell, omy Hartford City, ch., 7.75; Leon, 
ch., 6; Mount Shilo, ch., 1; Mount Vernon, ch., 
1.50; Mount Zion, ch., 6 25; New Hope, ch, 

75 Palestine, ch., 1.12; Providence, ch., 2.72; 
ehobeth, ch.,.25; Siloam, ch., 2.14; Teays Val- 
ley, ch., 6; Zion, ch., .56; 

— Asso., ch. colls., 
nion Asso., Philippi, ch. 

Broad Run Asso., Broad Run, ch., 3; Centre 
Branch, ch., 10; Fair View, ch., 1.88; Church- 
ville, ch., 8.84; Freeman’s Creek, ch., 2.60; Jones 
Run, ch., 5; Liberty, ch., 1.50; Mount Olive, 
ch., 1; Mount Pleasant, ch., 5; Mount Carmel, 
ch., 4; Mount Lebanon, ch., 2; Mount Calvary, 
ch., .50; Murphy’s Creek, ch., 10; Bond Creek, 
ch., 1.50; New Hope, ch., .50; Oxford, ch., 1; 
Pine Grove, ch., 1.83; Providence, ch., 2.54; 
ch., .75;. Rock Grove, ch., 1.85; 

ago, ch., 2; South Fork, ch., 1.58; Toll Gate, 
3.25; West Milford, ch., 1.50; Mount Gilead, ch., 
.60; a friend, 2.28; 

Green Brier Asso., Broad Run, ch., 2.33; Elk Knob, 
ch., 3; Fair View, ch., 2; Mouth of Greenbrier, 
ch. 1.11; Mount Pleasant, ch., 2; Oak Grove, 
ch., .85; Pine Grove, ch.,2.71; Potts Creek, ch., 
.40; Rocky Mount, ch., 1; Sinks Grove, ch., 7; 
Sweet Spring Valley, ch.,2; Beaver Creek, ch., 2; 


OHIO, $832.46. 
Cleveland, Wilson-ave. ch., 38.70; Xenia, ch., 


104.753 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashland, 

ohn Thomson, 

Adams Asso. (of wh. 50 is for sup. Nee Myo, care 
Rev. A. Bunker), 

Ashtabula Asso., Colebrook, S. S., 

Auglaize Asso., Mercer, ch., 1.50; Providence, ch., 
.87; St. Mary’s, ch., 6.87; John Barrington, 5; 
D. A. Barrington, 3; Spencerville, ch., 1; 

Cambridge Asso., Brushy Fork, Thomas Hughs, ; 
Mount Zion, ch., 5; Salem, ch., 8; Wills Creek, 


ch., 6.25; 

Clinton Asso., Good Hope, ch., 2; Greenfield, S.S., 
12.92; Hillsboro, ch., 4.44; Jamestown, ch., 5.50; 
—_ Run, ch., 12.25; Milledgeville, ch., .25; 

oxabell, ch., 3.44; Sugar Creek, ch., 2; 
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Clermont Asso., Amelia, ch., 2; *\oceaie Tem- 
ple Builders, 5; coll. at Asso. wy 

Columbus Asso., Alexandria, ch., -» 5; Columbus, 
North ch., in pt. » RA053 

Coshocton Asso., for sup. Kyouk Kai, care Dr. 
Cross, Clark Tp., ch., 8.25; Dresden, ch., 6.50: 
ch., 4.75; ” Jefierson, ch., ill 
Fork, ch 8.72: Hill, ch., 5; Perry, ch., 
2.60; Riley Chapel, ch., 2; Tiverton, c — 
Tomika, ch., 3.50; "West Lafayette, ch., 2.84; 
Wolf Creek, ch. Bt 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, Linden-ave. Young Men’s 

iss. Soc., tow. s' Mogali nat. pr., care Dr. 

10; Piqua, 1; Spring Creek, 


Gallia al , Myrtle, ch., 2; coll. at Asso., 2.403 
Asso., coll. at, 
uron Asso., Fitchville, ch., 2. ms Norwalk, Wm. 
Riggs... ne "Reed Miss. Soc., 5.93; Townsend, 
Snable, .50; Charles Whitney and wife, 3; 
Bellevue, ch., 4; 


Lorain Asso., Camden, ch., 29.57; Lagrange, ch., 


Mad'k River Asso., Bethel, ch., 6.50; Big Darby, 
ch., 6.15; Dograff, ch., 2. o; Honey Creek, ch., 
6. 50; Lena, ch, 36. 20: yrtle Tree, ch. ’bal., 

.68; Mount Zion, ch., 7.01; Pemberton, Joseph 
ilkenson, 5; 

Marietta Asso., Beverly, ch., 2; Centre Valley, ch., 
6.64; Independence, ch., on 19; Lawrence, ch., 
1.90; Marietta, S. S., 8.85; Muskingum Valley, 
ch., 1.08; New Harmony, ch., .50; Newport, 
ch., 3.11; Troy, ch., 1.31; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, oth St., ch., 

Mt. Vernon ‘Asso., Harmony, ch, = 2. 20; Mt. Ver- 
non, Mrs. M. W. Youn , for education of Koo- 
mai, lad in Rev. E. B. Cross’s school, 25; 

Ohio Asso., for sup. A. Shaw, care Rev. 'A. Bunker, 
Ohio, ch. -» 4; Symm’s Creek, ch., 1.76; Beulah, 
ch., 2; South Point, ch., 3; Myrtle” Tree, ch., 4.34; 
Ice Creek, ch., 2; Union, ch., 4.25; Zoar, ch., 2; 
"ch. Harmony, ch., 1.90; Salady 
Creek, ch., 5.80; Pomaria, ch., 2.35; Storms 
Creek; ch., 2.51; Bethel, ch., .50; coll. at Asso., 
1.12; 

Portsmouth Asso., tow. sup. Saukada, nat. pr., 
care Dr. Bunker, Pomeroy, Mrs. M. E. Page, 
1.05; Portsmouth, ch., 11.30; 

Asso., Circleville, ch., 6.50; ch., 

Ebenezer, ch., 2; Straitsville, ch., 

Zanesville Asso., Brookfield, ch., 6; s Falls, 
ch. S. S., 2.70; 

Zoar Asso., ch.,3; Mt. Moriah, ch., 10.55; 
Stillwater, ch., 3.05; New Trenton, ch., 1.40; one- 
half coll. at Asso., 7.25; 


INDIANA, $220.63. 
hg 1st ch., Boys of the Whatsoever Miss. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Logans- 
rt Asso., Mexico, ch., 4.35; Antioch, ch. » 1.50; 
Bethlehem, ch., 6.13; Fulton, ch., .75; Miami, 
+» 3-60; Mt. Vernon, ch., 2,50; Union, ch., 1; 
Wee ch., 2.50; 
Bethel Asso., ‘Utica, ch., 5.50; Charlestown, ch., 1; 
New Philadelphia, ch., 2; Salem, ch., 20; Mill 
reek, ch., 2; Blue River, ch., 5; 
Fort Wayne Asso., Warsaw, ch., 5.60; do., S. S., 
oy; Bethel, ch., 1; Washington Township, ch., 


Flat Rock Asso., Mt. Pleasant, 2d ch., John Mil- 
lard, 5; Sharon, ch., 53 Homer, ch. ,93 Mt. Pis- 
gah, ch., 1; Salem, ch., 4; Flat Rock, ch., 753 

Asso., Bear Creek, ch., .80; Hogan 
ch., 2.21; 

Coffee Creek Asso., coll., 5. 50% New Prospect, ch., 
1.50; Lancaster, ch 

Brownstown Asso., Mt. Pleasant, ch., 2.50; Bethel, 
ch., 2.30; Hardinsburg, ch., 4. 23; Brownstown, 
ch. 2.95% Ebenezer, ch., 2.57; New Liberty, 


ch., 
Curry’ s _ Asso., Friendly Grove, ch., 
— _ Asso., Stilesville, ch., 7; Cartersburg, 


Indhanspolis Asso., Mt. Pleasant, S. S.,1; Frank- 
lin, Jesse odes, 1.40; Southport, ch., 6. i. 
Monticello Asso., Pilot Grove, ch., 1; Pine rove, 

ch., 4; Rennsslaer, ch., 2; 


Donations. 


$11 00 


16 25 


73 34 
32 58 
103 20 


27 20 


42 53 


12 35 
18 50 


8 70 


25 25 


I gt 


22 33 


35 5° 


9 47 


35 75 
3 


8 80 


17 40 
8 50 


10 00 
8 75 


7 00 


Judson Asso., coll. for su 


. of San Lee, care Dr, 
Bunker, 50; Sugar Creek, 


ch., 2.21; 


ILLINOIS, $418.94. 


Jacksonville, J. D. Rawlings, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Aurora 
Asso., Yorkville, ch., Temple Builders, 

Chicago As Asso., Chicago, ist S.S., 70.32; 4th ch., 

, 6: Woodstock, J. H. oe for sup. 
Rev. E Jansen, 2s; and for Miss Sindros, a 
persecuted convert, care Mr. Jansen, 25; 

Ottawa Asso., Mendota, ist ch. S, S., for Congo, 

Peoria Asso., Farmingt on, friends, 

Rock Island Asso., Eataae ch., 10.46; Cor- 
dova, a friend, 10; a lover of missions, 25; S.S., 
1.58; Moline, ‘rst ch, » 9-67; 3d ch., .50; Sheffield; 
N. P. Eddy, 10; 

Salem Asso., coll. at do., for sup. Rev. E. E. Silli- 
man, 12. 65: Macomb, ch. and S_ §S., 10; Rev. 

. O. Metcalf wile, 20; Plymouth, ch. 
aritan, ill, 5; ch., §3 


Carrollton Asso. 

work of Rev. H. H. Tilbe 
Centralia Asso., coll. at do., 
Central Asso., ‘coll, at do., ‘10. 21; Tallula, friends, 


5.203 

Franklin Assgo., coll. at do., 1; Bethel, ch., 2.65; 
Ewing College, ch., 2.56; Knob Prairie, ch »1.80; 
Long Branch, ch., 3. 50; McLean, ch., 5.32; Ten 
Mile, ch. , 2,60; 

Louisville Asso., coll, at do., 

Mattoon Asso., coll. at do., ‘ 68; Arthur, ch., 5.02; 
Mattoon, ch. op 8-453 Richland, ch., 6.75; 

Nine Mile "ASso., Ashley, ch., 

Qe 4 ae Clayton, ch., 3.15; Payson, ch., 9; 

Fundy, 5; 

Westfield Asso., coll. at do., 6.25; Harmony, ch., 

4-903 


for mission 


IOWA, $103.69. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Cedar 
Valley Asso., Clear Lake, ch., 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, ch., 15.50; Daven- 
port, a friend of missions, .50; 

Dubuque Asso., Jessup, Woman's Circle, 4.60; 
ch., 9.50; Winthrop, ch., 10.50; 

orthington, ch. 6; 
Keokuk Asso., coll. at do., 8.24; Bonaparte, ch., 


76; 
ie Asso., Clarence, J. R. McLeod, 1.20; Fair- 
_—_ ch. +» 1.25; Marion, ch., 9.30; Shellsburg, 


wont > Afton, Emmanuel ch. S. S. boys, 
Upper Des Moines Asso., coll. at do., 4.45; Ames, 
z. 4.64; Boone, ch., 1; Grand Junction, ch., 
; Humboldt, ch., 1.25; Rutland, ch., .50; 
Webster City, ch., .60; Lake City, ch: pid 25; 
Western Asso., Maples, ch., 
Swedish Asso., ” Swea. c 


MINNESOTA, $13.39. 


Minnesota Asso., Brooklin Centre, Temple Build- 
~~ 3.51; Minneapolis, 4th ch., Y. P. M. Soc., 


Asso., Battle Lake, ch., 
Swedish Asso., ‘St. Cloud, ch., 


MICHIGAN, $95.66. 


St. John’s, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Flint 
River Asso., Atlas, ch., 1.50; North Branch, ch., 
2.46; Almont, ch., 3.75; Grand Blanc, ch. * 10; 
Ortonville, ch., 10.84; 

Huron Asso., Unionville, ch., 2.33; 
2; Argyle, ch., .50; 

oseph River Asso., one ch., 
i sdale Asso., Al ansee 
Shiawassee Asso., vid, 


Hickory 


[November, 
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Michigan Asso., Romeo, ch., 
Wayne Asso., Holly, ch., 
Grand River Asso., Pewamo, ch., 


WISCONSIN, $68.87. 


Prescott, ch., circle, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Dane 
Asso., Verona, ch., 

Dodge Asso., Fall River, Miss Jennie Sweet, 
anesville Asso., Clinton, S. S., 

resbage Asso., Waukan, ch. S. S., 

Danish and Norwegian Asso., Woodville, ch., 


MISSOURI, $67.28. 


Lamar, A. Whitman, 

Coll. per Rev. I. N, Clark, Dist. Sec., Tebo Asso., 
coll., 

Salt River Asso., coll., 

Saline Asso., coll., 

Barry Asso., Cassville, ch., 1.25; coll., 3.80; 

Shoal Creek Asso., coll., 

Concord Asso., coll., 4; California, ch. 

Lafayette and Johnson Asso., Knob 


.503 
oster, ch., 


bal., 
Lynn County Asso., coll., 1.75; M. E. ch., South, 


Rev. c. N. Ray, 1; Mountain Grove, Swede ch, 
5; 


KANSAS, $161.04. 


Lehigh, Mennonite brethren for Tatiporti Tohobu 
at Vinukonda, care Dr. Clough, per Rev. A. H. 
Burlingham, 

Coll. per Rev. I, N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Mound Val- 
ley Asso., Blue Mound, ch., 5.37; Osage, ch., 
10; Mound City, ch., 7.27; 

Smoky Hill Asso., Ellsworth, M. A. Sandy, 

Fall River Asso., Neodesha, ch., 7.35; Unity, ch., 
1.35; Grenola, ch., 3; Neal, ch., 7.55; Toronto, 
ch., 8.04; Howard, ch., Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 3.25; 
Homer Creek, ch., 2.13; Rev. G. W. Donnel, 2; 
Elk Falls, ch., 1; 

South-east Kansas Asso., Altamont, ch., 1.85; 
Kingston, ch., 1.50; Rev. J. C. Floyd, 1; coll, 
at Asso., 16.93; 

Solomon Valley Asso., Asherville, ch., 15; Simp- 
son, ch., 1; 

Jewell Asso., coll. at annual meeting, 11; Jewell 

City, ch., bal. 10; 

Neosho Valley Asso., Colony, ch., 4.35; White 
City, ch., 3; 


NEBRASKA, $89.29. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Blue River 

Asso., coll, at do., 10.83; Wymore, Mrs. Law, .50; 

Grand Island Asso., Gibbon, ‘ch., 6.20; Pleasant 
ome, ch., 5; 

Omaha Asso., Omaha, Calvary, ch. S. S., for sup. 
pr. at Shwaygyin, 18.75; Silver Creek, ch., 1; 
‘Tekama, ch., 1; 

Republican coll. at do., .60; Cather- 
ton, ch., 1; C. W. Cather, one-half avails ef pig, 
for Up. Bur., 6.50; Franklin, ch. (of which 1.50 
is fr. S. S.), 7; Guide Rock, ch., .50; Hol- 
dredge, ch., 5; Oxford, ch., 7.25; Sherman, ch., 


1.75; 

South Central Asso., coll. at do., 3.16; Juniata, ch., 
3; Salem, ch., 3.50; Superior, S. S., 1.25; 

Scandinavian Conference, Valley, ch., 


COLORADO, $22.00. 


Rocky Mountain Asso., Cotton Creek, ch., 2; per 
Rev. I. N. Clark, Denver, Calvary ch., 20; 


22 64 
12 10 


35 67 


21 28 
16 00 


21 00 


7 35 


It 33 


It 20 


20 75 


29 60 


10 gt 
5 50 


Donations. 


CALIFORNIA, $456.10. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los An- 


— Asso., Pasadena, ch. (of which 100 each is 
rom Mrs. Florence Royce Case and Mrs. M. 
L. Barber), 420; Riverside, ch., for sup. of boy 


in Ongole school, 25; Garfield, ch., 11.10; $456 10 
DAKOTA, $16.00. 
Parkston, ch., per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, 6 00 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Northern 
Asso., Arvilla, Henry Bradshaw, 5; Swedish 
Asso., Dell Rapids, ch., 5; 10 00 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $22.53. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Palouse 
Asso., Cheney, ch., 1 00 


Puget Sound Asso., ‘Tacoma, rst ch., aI 53 
INDIAN TERRITORY, $1.50. 
Roggy Depot, ch., per Rev. I. N. Clark," I 50 
ENGLAND, $240.12. 
London, coll. by Mrs. Fannie E. Guinness for the 
Congo Mission, £50; 240 12 
GERMANY, $242.00. 
Stuttgart, fr. members of ch., 2. Hamburg, fr. Ph. 
Bickel, for the Burman and Karen missions, 240; 242 00 
$7,252 70 
LEGACIES, 
Saxton’s River, Vt., Mrs. Maria L. 
Randall, $544 37 
Windsor, Vt., income J.P. Skinner Fund, 15 00 
Manchester, N.Y., Polly Mitchell, 23 50 
Detroit, Mich., Elizabeth Gibson, 2,500 00 
3,082 87 
° $10,335 57 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Sept. 
1, 1887, 41,020 62 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1887, to Oct. 
1, 1887, $51,356 19 
Donations to Oct. 1, 1887, $44,399-58- 
Maine, $789.75; New Hampshire, $253.11; Vermont, 
assachusetts, Rhode Island, $2,355.83; 
Sonnecticut, $648.64; New York, $7,623.245 ew Jersey, 


$1,649.11; Pennsylvania, $4,887.46; Delaware, $1; District 
of Columbia, $i86.26; Maryland, $102; Virginia, 6; West 
Virginia, $722.83; Ohio, $3,435.72; Indiana, $1,313.27; IIli- 
nois, $2,528.87; lowa, $878.48; Michigan, $1,030.94; Min- 
nesota, $787.09; Wisconsin, $1,106.69; Missouri, $909.22; 
Kansas, $915.99; Nebraska, $414.98; Colorado, $27.55: Cali- 
fornia, $853.15; Oregon, $240.90; Dakota, $77.07; Wash- 
ington ae $95.03; Indian Territory, $1.50; Idaho 
Territory, $5; ‘forida, $3.40; Texas, $25.85; South Caro- 
lina, $3.33; England, $481.53; Scotland, $2.50; Germany, 
$242; Assam, $55; Japan, $10; Canada, $2; British Colum- 
bia, $32.45; Province of Quebec, $0.20; New Brunswick, $2; 
Nova Scotia, 6; Miscellaneous, $60. 
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COMBINE 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, 
UNVARYING ACCURACY, 
SENSITIVE ACTION, 
DURABILITY. 
Hay, Coal, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales; 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather, 
Wool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron Scales, etc., 


WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 


The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 
to deviate from their original purpose of making 


ONLY PERFECT BALANCES, 


MILES’S SAFETY ALARM 
MONEY DRAWER. 
Trucks, Coffee Mills, 
The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 
Forges, etc. 


WAREHOUSES. 


83 MILK ST., BOSTON. FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


OUR FALL STOCK 


Fine Carpets 


NOW READY. 


Bae> Ladies are specially invited 
to call and examine our new stock, 
which consists of 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETS, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES, and 
INGRAINS. 


All Depot Horse-cars pass our door. 


163 to 169 Washington St., BOSTON. 


(L1QUID,) 


FOR 
Dyspepsia, Mental and 


Physical Exhaustion, 


Nervousness, Dimin- 


wshed Vitality, etc. 


PREPARED ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTIONS OF 
PROFESSOR E. N. HORSFORD OF CAMBRIDGE. 


A preparation of the Phosphates of Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Potash, and Iron, with Phosphoric Acid, in 


such form as to be readily assimilated by the 
system. 


UNIVERSALLY USED BY PHYSICIANS OF 
ALL SCHOOLS. 


IT IS NOT NAUSEOUS, BUT AGREEABLE 
TO THE TASTE. 


NO DANGER CAN ATTEND ITS USE. 


ITS ACTION WILL HARMONIZE WITH 
SUCH STIMULANTS AS ARE NECES- 
SARY TO TAKE. 


IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK 
WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


WITR 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free. Manufactured by the 


Rumford Chemical Works, 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, 


STANDARD SCALES us 
PHOSPHA 
| 
L_ 
| 


New England 
pSeRVATORY OF Music 
FranklipSquare Boston 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestra 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY.-— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.—French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 

u SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, opteneliy the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and genera 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campananri, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. 

_ Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 


TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 
Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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